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AMERICAN DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 



THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1985 

U.S. Senate, 

SUBCOBOOTTEE ON EDUCATION, AbTB AND HUMANITISB, 

COMMTITES ON LaBOR AND HXJllAN RESOURCES, 

Washington, DC 

The Buboommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in 
room SD-562, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Robert T. 
Stafford (chairman of the suboomniittee) presioing. 

Present: Senators Stafford, Dodd, and Simon. 

Also present: Senators Andrews, Hart, Leidiy, and Burdick. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR STAFFORD 

Senator Stafford. The oonunittee will please come to order. 

I want the record to reflect that Senator Claibome Pell, so valua- 
ble a member of this subcommittee and its rankins minority 
member, is unable to be here because the Conferees on Foreign Aid 
are meeting this afternoon at a conflicting time. 

Today, the Subcommittee on Education, ^rts and Humanities 
meets to diacuss the American Defense Education Act» a bill which 
forces DC to reexamine the noeds of our Nation's public schools. 

It ii the belief of this Senator that a nuyor responsibility of the 
Fedrral Government is to contribute to educational pr ogress. It has 
beeu only 2 years since the National Commission on EbEoellenoe in 
Education, established by our fonner Secretary of Education, Ted 
Bell, concluded that, Quoting, "The educational foundations of our 
society are presently being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity 
that threatens our very future as a nation and as a people/' 

Since this report, the issue of educational qualit^^ nas come to the 
forefront of our national asenda. Certainly, the Commission's 
report, ''A Nation At Risk", aid not provide answers for all prdh 
lems concerning elementary and secondary education, but at least 
it asked the ri^t questions. 

We cannot lose the incentive which ''A Nation At Risk" is re- 
sponsible for. The momentum must be preserved. I believe that the 
purpose of our public schools is to provide our Nation's students 
the necessary basic skills and learning experiences that enable 
them to lead fiilfilling lives. Our Nation s schools are charged with 
the special task of providing opportunities for such learning to all 
our Nation's students, including those with economic, phyncal or 
other disadvantages have in the past prevented access to a valuable 
educational experience. 

The Federal Government has a special reroonsibility to provide 
assistance and promote access. I look forwara to hearing the testi- 

(1) 
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mony of our witnesses today, and I will say I am especially pleased 
to welcome Maida Townsend» our Vermont NEA president, 
amongst those witnesses. 

Senator Stafiord. We will start by hearing from two very able 
and distinguished Member of the U.S. Senate and long- 
time friends of mine, first. Senator Mark AndrewSt Senator An- 
drews, we are very happy that you are here as the leadofT witness. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARK ANDREWS, A UJ3. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

Senator Andrkws. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak before your disti n guish e d 
subcoDunittee. Let me point out that as the son of a public sdiool 
teacher, it is great to be here, but even more importantly, ykhen I 
look at the backing I have, with Mary Futrell rig^t behind me, the 
president of the National Education Association; Maida Townsrad» 
who you introduced and who is president the Vermont Educsr 
tion Association, and ot course. Peg Portscheller, who is the newly- 
elected president of the North Dakota Education Associatimi— 
most important, of course, to me is Peg— she got elected without 
any opposition. Bob, you and I should do that well. But with these 
three distinguished educators behinc ine, I could not have a better 
backing this afternoon. 

I have three key reasons, Mr. Chairman, for appearing befim the 
Subcommittee on Education today. First, as a m^jor ooqwusor of 
the American Defense Education Act, I am pleased that we have 
this opportunity for the first time in the Smate to discuss both the 
details of the ADEA and the challenges oonfixmting our Nation's 
educational system generally. 

Second, I am doubly pleased to be one of two North Dakotans to 
appear before you this aftemcon and to have on ihe rostrum my 
coUeague, the distinguished senior Senator from North Dakota, 
Quentin Burdlck. You will hear from Peg Partscheller, as I men- 
tioned earlier, who will present testimony joinina with your own . 
president and our national president I might add that P^ is a ^ 
teacher from Minot, NO, ana I know that while she is ezdted Iff 
her new responsibiHties, she already nE&isses hw students. She m 
that kind of teacher, Mr. Chairman. We are fortunate that theri 
are teachers such as Peg who realise that improving educatioii 
must be done not only m the classroom, but in our town halls, our 
State houses, and here in Congress as well. Her students' hm will 
be our gain. 

Last, Mr. Chairman, and hy no means least, m^ iqypearanoe heif 
today gives me the opportunity to publicly praise your woriL on 
behalf of America's schoolchildren, collage students and aduUs 
seeking additional education. It is awfully eaqr to be an advocate 
for education when the economy is rotey and the coflbn are ML 
When the coffers are not fidl, and retrenchment, not advanoemeol, 
is the rule, it becomes unfashionable sometimas to champion educa* 
tional projecta. I have never heard any<»ie, however, accuse Sena- 
tor Bob Stafford of promoting education simply because it is fodi- 
ionable. 
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On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, you have fou|^t some pitched 
battles in recent years against those who would compromise the 
Federal conmiitment to education. There are many of us who value 
your leadership, and I consider myself one of your foot soldiers, 
ready to serve at anv time. 

Turning to the subject at hand, there is one important lesson we 
must carry with us from today's hearing. That is quite simply that 
this is not just a hearing on the American Defense Education Act. 
It is a fundamental part of an exhaustive reexamination Congress 
must make of the American educational system. The first step was 
taken under Ted Bell's leadership when the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education issued its report, ''A Nation At Risk". 
That publication set off a flurry of national attention. But there 
are times, Mr. Chairman, when I wonder if the public ccmcem gen- 
erated by that report is b^inning to fade away much like a prairie 
fog back home dissipates when exposed to the heat of the morning 
sun. I hope not. 

But if we are to maintain the momentum for educational im- 
provement, we must recognize that the effort needs more than 
fancy speeches to sustain it; it will need the demcmstrable support 
of the people and Crovemment. And that support must take the 
form of new ideas, personal effort, and finAncinl comiritment. In 
other words, brains, sweat and money. There simply isn't any sub- 
stitute. 

Brains, we have. I know in meeting with teachers in North 
Dakota that they are talented professioniEds who have fonuJcen the 
allure of higher salaries to dedicate their lives and skills to our 
young people. Yet I wonder, given the dismal projections that 
demand for teachers will exceed the supply 1^ 1 million in the next 
decade, how many quality people will continue to be willing to 
make this monetary sacrifice, as well as the ongoing, selfless com- 
mitment to our Nation's youth? 

Sweat, we have. Again, all of us know of teachers who work long 
beyond the last school bell has sounded to develop imaginative 
lesson plans to provoke new ideas among students. Still, when our 
science classrooms, for instance, lack modem tools of instruction 
and experimentation, even the most clever and hardworking in- 
structors run out of the ideas and energy to just make do. 

Money, we have. Yet I worry that we have allowed our fiscal 
commitment to education to plateau under the illusion that it is 
not money which is ^ing to fix our schools. Rather than being an 
illusion, it is ^ delusi(m to think that we can improve education in 
America wi ut an increased Federal commitment. Rememtsr 
that education programs are not spending, but are investment pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Senate Budget Committee, we 
talk day after day after day about Government spmding. But I 
think we are making a grave error in not taking a look at those 
programs that are truly Oovemment investment programs. That is 
what this Nation is all about, and educational programs are clearly 
inveitments in the future of this sreat Nation. 

Teachers not only must be paid, tb^ must be well-paid. Physics 
laboratories, biology classes and vocational schools must b^in 
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using the technologies of the 2l8t century and not be asked to jer- 
ryrig the same old equipment time and again. 

This is why our discussion of the American Defense Education 
Act is both necessary and timely. Certainly, there is much merit to 
the individual components of the legislation I support. 

First, it is targeted to improve specific subject areas. Those sub- 
ject areas, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I submit 
that are most needed for the future of this country. It focuses on 
expanded innservice training for teachers already in our schools. 
Teachers are the infantry in the battle against ignorance, and we 
should see to it that they have the opportunity to update and 
expand their skills to fight that foe. 

ADEA also provides significant room for local discretion. Just as 
our chapter 2 law do^s today, this legislation would enable local 
school districts, Mr. Chairman, to work out their own solutions to 
national needs. 

And finally, ADEA is result-oriented. It contains incentives and 
rewards for those schools which demonstrate progress toward the 
goal of educational improvement 

Apart from the specifics of this legislation, ADEA represents an 
opportunity for all of us at the Federal level who care about educa- 
tion to b^sin thinking concretely about where our educational 
svstem is going and how the Federal Government can help it along 
the correct path. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember the promise of the National Defense 
Education Act, enacted a generation ago. You and I were in Con- 
gress when we passed the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act in 1965, a landmark whose 20th anniversary we are celebrating 
this year. I witnessed the creation of Public Law 94-142, the Educa- 
tion of All Handicapped Children Act. 

These pieces of legislation were more than just words on paper. 
They were a commitment to our chilcb^n and to our Nation's 
future. Furthermore, they have come to represent the senerous 
and effective legacy of the F^eral Government's role in education. 

I hate to think that we have abandoned that legacy, but there 
are times when I fear we have. 

In recent years, despite some noteable exceptions, we in Congress 
who value education have had to fight simply to preserve (he 
status quo. I wonder how long we can be satined solely with a 
caretaker's role. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, to any of us who have visited the castles 
of Europe or the British museum, the suit of armor is a familiar 
sight. It is a sjonbol of strength and fortitude. A nation, too, can be 
like a suit of armor. It can be steel-like and tough. It can present a 
firm appearance to the outside world. Yet, the suit of armor by 
itself is nothing but a hunk of metal. It takes a person to make it 
work. So, too, with a nation. Despite its missiles and tanks, ships 
and its airciaft, it is a nation's people which determine its quality 
and ensure that the national fabric is strong. 

Whatever legislative vehicle we may someday enact to respond to 
the new challenges confronting education, let us always keep in 
mind that it is tins investment m the people of America which will 
best determine our survival as the kind of Nation all others 
admire. 
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ADEA is a prime example of just such a necessary investment. 

I would hope, >. Chairman, diat as you and other members of 
this distinguishs^ subcommittee take a closer look at it and hold 
further hearings, chat you will feel the same way about it and 
move it out for consideration and ultimate passage. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before you 
today. 

Senator Stafpord. Thank you very much, Senator Andrews. 
Your very wise words and excellent statement will obviously carry 
much weight with the Chairman of this subcommittee and I believe 
with the membership of this subcommittee. You were kind enough 
to say some gracious words about the committee's Chairman and 
the essentially defensive battles we have been involved in in the 
last 4Vb years in the Congress. I want the record to riiow that in 
my opinion, those battles would not have been won without your 
assistance and that you have been a very valuable part of the team 
in preserving the Federal role in education during these rather dif- 
ficult times. 

So I thank you very much. I do not assume we have any ques- 
tions, so Senator, we would be glad to have vou stay, if your time 
permits, or knowing that you may be preroed for time and have to 
be somewhere 

Senator Andrbws. Oh, I am looking forward to hearing from 
these three leaders in education, Mr. Qudrman. I can only learn. 

Thank you very much for your time this afternoon. 

Senator Staftori). Thank you. 

Senator Simon, we have started, but we will stop here for a 
moment if you have an opening statement or comments you wish 
to make. 

Senator Simon. I have no opening statement. I am very pleased 
to be here, pleased to be a member of your subcommittee, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Staftord. Well, I am very h&ppy that you are, and we 
are glad you are here. 
Senator Hart, we would be most pleased to hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GARY HART, A SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 

Senator Hart. Mr. Chairman, I have a rather lengthy and de- 
tailed statement which, with the permission of the Chair and the 
subcommittee, I would like to introduce and summarize, if I may. 

Senator Stafpori). Without objection, we will place it in the 
record as if read, and we would be happy to have you summarize it. 

Senator Hart. Mr. Chairman I join and wi^ to underscore the 
excellent words of our colleague, the Senator from North Itekota* 
Mr. Andrews, and, along with the other 19 cosponsors of this legis- 
lation, a bipartisan group, urge action by the subcommittee on, if 
not this measure, something very close to it, and would add a word 
of congratulations to you and other subcommittee members for con- 
ducting these hearings once again. 

Mr. Chairman, like Senator Andrews, my comments focus on the 
American Defense Education Act. I had tne honor of introducing 
this legislation in both the 97th and 98th Congresses. As you know, 
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hearings took place in both the House and the Senate during the 
last Con^press. 

This bill was introduced again this session and, as I hav«^ indicat- 
ed, it does have 19 cosponsors. 
Now, Mr. CSiainnan, since the American Defense Education Act 



aim— to improve math and science education, among other thinm. 
But that but; the Education for Economic Security Act is, in the 
judgment of this Senator, only a halfr^ay, short-term measure. It 
does not solve the problems of education in tUs country. Indeed, no 
single piece of legislation can. 

I tbink all of us agree we have to do more, and the question is 
how to do it in the most effective way. If nothing else, the demands 
of this country's changing economy necessitate a comprehensive 
lon^-term measure that will make this Nation's stuamts high 
achievers in math and science and provide them with the skiUs 
that are going to be necessary in a post-industrial eccmoinv. 

I think most of us are also aware that the jobs of me future, 
today and tomorrow, will place a high and higher i»pemium on 
technological and scientific education. Our students must have the 
skills to fill these jobs to ensure the Nation's economic prosperity 
in an internationally competitive environment. 

The demand for quality and technological education also extends 
to our military forces. Since beinff identified with this measure 
some 5 or 6 years ago, I am askiM why the word d^:ise in the 
title. And I think there are two reasons, Mr. Chairman, one of 
which our colleague. Senator Andrews, has underscored. More than 
25 years ago, facing tiie challenge of Sputnik^ this countrv did re- 
spond by enacting the National Defense Education Act under a Re- 

!)ublican President. It was because we unders(x)od that we had 
alien behind, and we were not keeping pace at that time with the 
Soviet Union. Today, we are not keeping pace not only with the 
Soviet Uuion, but otiier nations as well^ur friends, as well as our 
potential foes. 

In addition, the growing complexity and sophistication of our 
military technology itself require that our Armed Forces personnel 
master skills in such areas as computer programming, electronics 
and advanced communications systems. Thoee of us who have 
served on the Armed Services Committee have seen occasional ap- 
pcdling instances where we vote authorization or appropriation of 
increasingly sophisticated militaiy technology and then discover 
that our troops in Europe or elsewhere do not have the education 
necessaiv to operate ana maintain that equipment 

Therefore, I think it is entirely approprriate, if I may say so, that 
this bill contain the word defense in its title. 

But Mr. Chairman, by ensuring that our young people learn the 
skills of tomorrow, we are doing more than promoting our nation's 
interest in a competitive world. Young people must team new tech- 
nological skills to be prepared to prosper and grow in a chatiging 
economjr. Only then will they have the abilities to explore ana in- 
novate in new areas and gain intellectual fulfillment for them- 
selves and security for this country. 

Unfortunately, today our education programs are not iMroviding 
our young people with adequate cdulls to meet the challenges of the 
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changing world. The very dangerous trends in math and science 
education that I pointed out before the subcommittee in 1982 have 
not been alleviated; they have only continued and been exaceiliat- 
ed. Recent statistics outlining these trends ought to be alarming to 
the Congress and the American people. 

Scholastic Achievement Test scores have fallen sharply in the 
last two decades from an average test score in mathematics of 502 
in 1963 to 467 in 1983. In 1960 to 1961, 60 percent of our hi^ 
school students were enrolled in at laast one science coium. That 
figure fell to 44 percent in 1981 and 1982. 

While we are failing to educate most of our yourj people in 
math and science, our international competitors are devoting more 
attention and more resources to this task. Chie-half of eU high 
school students in the United States take no mathematics or sci- 
ence besrond the 10th grade. In contrast, the general curriculum in 
the Soxdet Union requires that all young people complete 2 years of 
calculus, 5 years of physics, 4 years of chemistry, and 5 years of 
algebra. 

Not surprisingly, our inattention to math and science education 
is matched by a decline in the number of qualified teachers in 
these areas. The National Science Foundation shows that for the 
1982-83 school year, 46 States reported shortage of chemisbry 
teachers, and 42 States reported a shortage of ^[sics teachers. 
From all indications, these shortages will continueTrhey will con- 
tinue to grow as the baby boom echo begins to expand our enroll- 
ment rosters. 

Now, this bleak portrait of math and science education in the 
United States is disturbing and it ib dangerous. The scenario de- 
mands, it seems to me, an effective national response. 

The American Defense Education Act is a comprehensive bill, 
specifically targeted to improving our youngsters' education in 
math and science, communications, foreign language, and technolo- 
gy- 
Mr. Chairman, I refer vou and other members of the subcommit- 
tee and the staff to the mil text of my t^rtimonv for an outline of 
the four titles of the bill. Let me point out very briefly some of the 
features of the ADEA that I believe are particularly relevant to the 
challenges that we are considering. 

First, the ADEA encourages the development of profframs to im- 
prove not only studento' technolcffical skills, but also their commu- 
nication and foreign language skills. Our citizens are going to have 
to be able to communicate effectively with representatives of for- 
eign nations to negotiate treaties, including arms control treaties, 
establish trade policies, engage in cultural exchanges, and if I may 
say so, compete more broadly in the international marketplace. 

Second, the ADEA does not create a Federal bureaucracy to im- 
plement a vast new program. Instead, the Federal Government acta 
as a catalyst, the role that I think it should play, to encourage local 
school districto to develop effective programs. Local initiative and 
flexibility are stimulated and enco'iraged, rather than stifled. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, the ADEA encourages partnerships 
among those who share responsibilities for our children's educa- 
tions—parents, community leaders, local school districto, the Feder- 
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al Government, institutions of higher education, as well as the 
front line soldiers in the battle for education— the teachers. 

These partnerships, it seems to me, are iiie key to enhancing the 
quality of our children's education across the country. As impor- 
tant as it is to help children get ahead, we also have to ensure that 
some students are not left behind. Unfortunately, the benefits of 
existing education programs are not shared by all children In- 
creasingly, we are creating an under-class of young people, a class 
that lacks meaningful educational opportunities. This under-class 
is characterized by high dropout rates, basic skill deficiencies, and 
severe illiteracy problems. We cannot allow this two-tiered system 
to continue in the world's greatest democracy. 

The Schools Excellence and Reform Act, which recently was in- 
troduced in the House by Congressman Hawkins, will ensure that 
quality education programs are available to all young people in 
America. I would like to work with Senator Dodd and other sup- 
porters of that measure in the Senate and House to examine and 
move forward that School Excellence and Reform Act. 

Together, both the ADEA and the School Excellence and Reform 
Act are significant steps toward the development of educational 
programs that will provide all of our young people with the knowl- 
edge and skills to think and grow and prosper. 

Programs, of course, are not cost-free. As Senator Andrews said, 
we should not avoid that reality. But like Senator Andrews, I be- 
lieve that these costs are an investment and not the normal outof- 
pocket kind of spending that most people criticize. 

The tough choices imposed by the budget deficit require that we 
examine both of these bills carefully. But I believe that we must 
choose to affcrd these programs, for an investment now in the edu- 
cation of our young people is a critical investment in the future of 
this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you again for your tolerance and patience 
and your wisdom in once again undertaking to consider these 
measures and this legislation. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Hart follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BY SENATOR GARY HART 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities 

July 25, 1985 

I want to thank the Chairman and other members of the 
Subcommittee for the opportunity to testify this afternoon. 

My comments focus on the American befense Education Act* 
I introduced this legislation in both the 97th and 98th 
Congresses, and hearings took olace in both the Housr and the 
Senate durin^ the last Congress. It was introduced again this 
session, and now has 19 cosponsors. 

'\ 

Since the ADEA was first introduced, Congress passed a 
measure with a similar aim to improve math and science 
education. But that bill — the Education for Economic 

Security Act is only a half-way, short-term measure. ^ 

Ue must do norc. Oui nation's demand for highly skilled 
math and science graduates is growing just as the achievement 
of our students in these areas is falling relative to other 
nations. A generation ago, our nation responded to a similar 
challenge sparked by the launching of Sp'jtnik in 1957 — by 
enacting the NDEA. Today, we need a similar, comprehensive, 
long-term measure to nake our naton's students high achievers 
in math and science. 
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Most of ua are aware *'hat the Jobs of the future will 
;tlace a high prealua on teohnologlcel and solentlflo 
education. The Departoent of Labor estinates that, by 1995f 
the nuaber of Jobs for those with engineering skills will 
increase by ^9^; for those with life and physical soience 
skills by 26%, Our students oust have the skills to fill these 
Jobs to ensure the nation*s economic prosperity in an 
internationally competitive enviroaent. 

The denand for quality technological education also 
extends to our military forces. The growing complexity and 
sophistication of our military technology requires that our 
armed forces personnel master skills in suc4 areas aa oomputer 
programming, electronics, advanced communications systems, end 
complex maintenance. 

By ensuring that our youngsters learn the skills of 
tomorrow, we are doing more than promoting our nation's 
interests in a competitive world. All Americans hope that 
their chiloren will rise beyond the hardships experienced by 
many of our generation. Certainly, most of us are determined 
that our youngsters will not face economio desperation -> the 
desperation and helplessness felt by many of our diaplaced auto 
and steel workers. 
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Only If .)ur youth Itarn n«ii ttohnolof loci aklllaXwlll th«y 
ba prepared to prosper end grow In e chenglng eoonosy. ^Only 
then will they heve the ebllltlee to explore end Innovete In 
new ereee, end geln Intellectuel fulflllnent for theaeelvee end 
security for our netlon. 

Unfortunetely , our educetlon progress ere not providing 
our young people with edequete skllle to aeet the ohellengee of 
our chenglng world* The dengeroue trende In seth end science 
educetlon thet I pointed out before this Subcosslttee In 1962 
heve only continued. Recent stetletlcs outlining these trev^dr^ 
are eleralng. 

Schclestlc Achleveaent Test (SAT) scores heve fellen 
sherply In the lest two deoedee fros en everege teet score 
In aetheKetlce of 502 In I963 to H$7 In 1983* 

In 1960-61, S0% of our high school students were enrolled 
In at leest on^ science course; thet figure fell to kk% In 
198l>e2. 

Only 5% of our nation's high soho:>i students studied 
physics In I96I-62, end only 12f studied cheslstry. 

The Netlonel Assessaent of Educetlonel Progress shows e 
eteady decline froa I969 to I962 In scientific knowledge, 
Inquiry, use of scientific method and epplloetlon of s^ enoe In 
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everyday life tnong 17-year>olds about to enter college or the 
work force. NAEP also recorded a sbarp decline In aath aaong 
17-year-old8 froa 1973 to 1982. 

While we are falling to educate nost of our youngsters In 
aath and science, our International coapetltors are devoting 
aore attention to this task. 

One-half ol all high school stulents In the United Statea 
take no aathepdtlcs or science beyond tbe lOtb grade. In 
contrast, In Japanese secondary schools nearly all the 
college-bound students take 3 natural science courses and H 
aatheastlcs courses during their 3 year blgb school career. 

The Soviet Union has instituted a general curricula at tbe 
prlaary and secondary levels, which In terns of Its heavy focus 
on science and technology. Is the aost advanced In tbe world. 
In addition to 2 years of caloulus, all youngatera in the 
Soviet Union ar^ required to complete 5 yeara of phyaloa, H 
years of chetilstryi k yeara of biology and 5 years of algebra. 

Not surprisingly, our Inattention to aath and aolenoe 
education Is aatched by a decline ir the nuaber of qualified 
teachera In these areaa. 

The National Science Foundation ahowa that, for the 
1982-1983 school year, 46 atatea reported a shortage of 
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chealstry teachers, HS reported a shortege of aatheaatlos 
teachers, and kZ reported e shortage of physios teaohera. 
These shortages were significantly greater then In 1961-1962 
and, from all Indications, will continue to grow ea the baby 
booa echo begins to expand our enrollment rosters* 

This bleak portrelt of meth and science education In the 
Onlted States Is disturbing snd dangerous. The scenario 
deaands a coaprehensl ve and effective national response. 

The four programs proposed In the Anerlcan defense 
Education Act are carefully targeted to meet the crltlcel 
shortcomings In the education provided our nation's children. 

Under the ADEA, local school districts develop and 
Implement programs In elementary and secondary schools to 
Improve Instruction and student achievement In mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, communlcst Ions skills, and 
technology • 

During each fiscal year, school districts working with the 
ADEA program are entitled to a basic payment of two percent of 
the average per pupil expenditure In that state but not less 
than the average per pupil expenditure In the United Statea -* 
multiplied by the number of children In average dally 
attendance In the school district* 
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And, for each district that shows substantial evidence 
that the program meets the ADEA goals for the year, an 
additional two percent payment is available. This formula 
encourages local districts not only to develop new programs, 
but to create quality programs. 

"^he bill encourages Institutions of higher education to 
coordinate efforts with local school districts for the training 
and retraining of teachers through workshops, summer institutes 
and in*service training. 

The ADEA also authorizes funds through the National 
Institute of Education to support research and development in 
effective teaching and learning techniques in math, science, 
foreign languages and technological training. 

An additional component of the ADEA calls for the 
Secretary of Defense to project the personnel training needs of 
the Armed Forces. Then, in conjunction with the Secretary of 
Education and local educators, the Secretary will analyze the 
bezt way for education to help meet those needs. 

The ADEA provides localities with necessary aid without 
stifling local Initiative or flexibility. It encourages 
excellence in education, by providing local diatricts with 
incentives to develop quality education programs. By 
developing programs to train our young people for a changing 
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world, we ara Investing In a safer, sore prosperoua future for 
our nation* 

^Let Be point out soae of the features of the ADEA that I 
believe are particularly relevant to tha ohallengaa l*ve 
described.^ First, the ADEA encourages the davelopaent of 
progress to laprove not only studeota' science and 
technological skills but also their coaaunlcatlon and foreign 
language skills. In this Increasingly Interdependent world, 
our nation's ability to coaaunlcate with other countrlea will 
affect both our econoay and security. Our citizens aust be 
able to coaaunlcate effectively with rep'*e8entatlvo8 of foreign 
nations to negotiate treaties, establish trade pollclea, and 
engage In cultural exchanges. 

Second, the ADEA does not create a federal bureaucracy to 
lapleaent a vast, new prograa. Instead, tha federal governaant 
acts as a catalyst to encourage local school districts to 
develop effective prograas. Local Initiative and flexibility 
are stlaulated rather than stifled. 

Finally, the ADEA encourages partnerships aaong thoae who 
share responsibility for our children's education: interaction 
between the federal government and local school districts In 
Initiating programs; between parents, teachers, and buslneaa 
leaders In establishing evaluation procedurea for the prograaa; 
and between Institutions of higher education and local achool 
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district* IP d«v«lnplng t«toli*r trtlnlng prngraa*. Partner* 
ship* 8uoh as these are the key to enhancing the quality of nur 
children's educating. 

The ADEA le a ccaprehenslve bill, specifically targeted to 
laprnvlDg nur ynungsters' education In aath, eclenoe, 
cnnaunlcat Ions , fnrelgn language and technnlngy* I believe 
that laprnveaents In these areas will lead tn «ducatlnn 
prngraaa In thle cnuntry that are secnnd tn nnne* 

As laportant as It Is tn help children get ahead, we auet 
also ensure that snae students are nnt left behind. 
Unfortunately, the benefits nf nur existing educatlnn prngraaa 
are nnt shared by all children. Many nf nur pnnr ynungstere 
— and statistics reveal that nne In five children live In 
pnverty are faced with dlsaal educatlnn prnspecte* 
Increasingly, we are creating an underclase of ynungstere a 
class that lacks aeanlngful educatlnnal nppnrtunltlea. Thle 
underclass It characterized by high drnp-nut rates, baelo 
skills deficiencies and severe Illiteracy prnbleaa. 

We cannot allow this twn-tlered systea tn onntlnue* The 
School Excellence and Refora Act, which recently was Introduced 
In the House by Congressaan Hawklna and aentlnned by 8enat'>r 
Dndd in his opening stateaent tnday, will ensure that 
educatlcnal oppnrtunltles and (quality educatlnn prngraaa are 
available to all ynungstere. I wnuld like tn wnrk with Senatnr 
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Dodd and our otber liit9r«at«d oollaaguea In tb* Sanata to 
axaaina and aova forward tba SBRA* 

CoDgressaan Rawklna baa Inoorporatad aoaa of tba 
provlalons of tba ADBA in Section H of tba SERA. Howavar, I 
ballava tbat tba aoat aignlflcant oontribution of tba SERA la 
In Saotlon 5i to laprova tba aduoatlooal proapaota for 
dlsadvPDtagad studanta. Tba funda allooatad "f^r Saotlon 5 oan 
ba usad by local education aganclea for educational iBprcveaent 
In aucb ar aa aa dropout prevantlcoi acbool da/ cara, aacondary 
acbccl baalc akilla and Inaervlce teacbar training. 

Botb the ADEA and the SERA are algnlfloant etepe toward 
tba devalopaant of educational prograaa tbat will provide all 
of our youDgatara wltb tba knowledge and akilla to tbink» grow 
and prosper. Tbe prograaai of oouree, ara not ooat-freet and 
tba tougb oboloea inpoaed by tbe budgat deficit require tbat we 
examine tbeaa bills carefully. But I believe tbat we auet 
choose to afford these prograaa, fcr an Inveataent now in the 
aducatlon of our children la a critical Investaent in tbe 
future of our nation. 
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Senator Stafioiu). Thank you very much. Senator Hart, for join- 
ing us» and for your very good statement. Since we served together 
for many years on another committee, we have often see eye-to- 
eye, and I think we do on the issues that you have raised here. 

I thank you very much. 

I doubt if there are questions, but if there are— Senator Sision. 

Senator SniON. No questions, just a comment, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may, to underscore what you have said and what Senator Andrews 
has said. 

The 5 years of physics reouired in the Soviet Union compares to 
16 percent of our high school students getting 1 vear of physics. We 
have more school districts in the United States than we have phys- 
ics teachers in the United States, an astounding fisct 

You mentioned foreign languages. We are the only Nation on the 
face of the Earth where you can go through grade school, hi^ 
school, college, get a Ph.D. and never have a year of a foreign lan- 
guage. 

And we wonder why other countries do not buy from us when we 
cannot even speak the language of our customers. 

I applaud wnat you have said, and I thank you. 

Senator Statford. Thank you very much, Senator Simon. And 
thank you again. Senator Hart. You are welcome to stay, if you 
have the time. 

Senator Hart. Thanl: you, Mr. Chairman. I afmredate it 

Senator Stafford. I am goin^ to get the panel to the table, and 
then there will be two introductions oefore tney speak. 

So, Mary, if you will come to the witness table and take a seatt 
and Maida, if you will also do the same, and Peggy Portschellw, if 
you will also, so that the panel is in place. 

Then, we will ask— well, I am goin^ to be a little parochial hen 
and ask Senator Leahy, my partner in the Senate, ii he will intro* 
duce Maida Townsend to us. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you very much, Bfr. Chairman. 

Having had a number of instances where I have appeared with 
my distinguished senior colleague from Vermont, I must say that it 
is a pleasure to appear here with you in your role of Chauman of 
the subcommittee. It is a good feeling to come before so diftinp 
guished a subcommittee, because I do want to lend my support to 
S. 177. It has bipartisan siipport thruuffhout the Senate, for a verr 
good reason, and also by Senators trom both lane and small 
States, something we would note, coming from the state of Ver* 
mont, where we try alwajrs to make up in quality li oar education 
what we may lack m size. 

S. 177 is sh^aight-forward in its approach. Many mi^t say that it 
is the Sputnik era of le gis lation for the ei^ties and into tne nine- 
ties, which really it is. When Senator Simon mratiimed earlier that 
one could go throujrii grade school, hidi school, oollMe and Ph.D.. 
without talking a foreign language— tnat is a sad tning. I recall 
when I was in hiffh school that you had tt% take both Latin and a 
foreign language before going to college, and you toA at least one 
in coUege. 

I have a neighbor whose children are gc»ng throa|^ school in 
Germany. If they want to go to college, thqr are ezpect(Bd tc take a 
foreign language., fiudiahdbee not count; they take that anjrway, 
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so they have that as a second language^ but then they are required 
to take yet a third if they go on. 

We have got to do better in foreign language and technology 
skills* and under this bill» Federal funds would be targeted for the 
specific improvements of those subjects. 

I am going to have a full statement, Mr. Chairman* which I 
would ask to be made a part of the record in full* if I could. 

Senator Staftord. Without objection* it will be nuule a part of 
the record in full. 

Senator Leahy. I would just say that Vermont has been tradi- 
tionally a leader in innovative, lasting educational programs. I 
might say* Mr. Chairman* that you are one of the reasons tor that» 
botii as Governor* as a Member of the House, and as a Member of 
the Senate. I would say another person responsible for that is dt^ 
ting just to my left, the head of the Vermont NEA, and my dear 
friend* Maida Townsend. 

Maida does not need introduction to a Vermonter. I would just 
say for Senator Andrews and Senator Simon that Bfs. TWniend is 
one who* when she speaks on educational matters, we all Urten. 
She is one of the ones who can very quickly get the Vermont Con- 
gressional delegation together at one time, and one who is reqiect- 
ed by all three of us. 

Mr. Chairman* I am delighted to be here and delighted to intro- 
duce our mutual good friend* and very pleased to strcmgly support 
the legislation before you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Leahy follows:] 
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St?.te iv^nt by Senator Patrick L«ahy 
Z'2 t'-^.-e Sducati' ^ Siibco-nm ittoe of the Senate Labor 

and Human Resources Co-n.-nittee 
t^*^ 5. L77, The American Defense Sducj^tion Act. 
"Nothing l^ess Than Excellence" 



I iprrreciate the cnpoztjnit/ to come before this 
distir.G j_ =hcd Subcomittee to lend my support to S. 1''7, The 
Anerican Defense Educa^tio.n Act. 

""his bill has att.r»ct'=»d bipartisan support in th« Senate. 
Its supporters mclaae Senators from large and small states, and 
aG 'vill hear today, it has been endorsed by leading 
professional educational organizations, 

S. 17 7 IS straight- forward in its approach. It seeks to 
ir.prov'<? the quality of math, science, coramunications skills, 

for-iic- lar.3 lages a-^d technology education in the Nation's public 

-lajjioo-^s. "ei^eral f-:-::s >srould be t^r^eted for the 

rr-fc.'ic inprc x:--^ *- :,ze sjc;o::ts \r.l to assist local school 
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: uust s^reng:hen elevt \t^ry and secor.iar/ c^rr.cala 
t^iro'::ghoJ^ c*."ie country m these essential sub^jects, to maintain a 
cc.n^)-2t V8 edge in interraticnal economic -narkets and in the 
*''»u-*.5c i'* # ; nfcrnat Lon age. 

The ADLA provides a ^jood mix of federal and local 
mvol veTne-^^t m administering the prograa. Its provisions draw 
.-.c?.vil*. on established principles of accountability in what I 

ore ^ill be a national resolve to settle only for excellence in 
the American, classroom. 

A particularly strong feature of the le^iTlation allows each 
cart icif^atng school district to deternme i*:s specific 
educational problenis and the best means to address them. Locally 
rneasaraole goals will be announced and progress will be evaluat«4 
at leas- cn an annual basis. The program provides bonus 
p^y-^e^ts to those high-achieving school districts demonstrating 
genjir-* student imcrove'nent . 
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The \ct brings together the federal departments of Defence 
an- Edjcation to focus on the educational achievements of young 
Americans to determine how the need for qualified personnel ir. 
the armed forces can be met without remedial education. The 
American D'ifense Education Act may ultimately prove to be a real 
cost-saver* It will result in a stream of military recruits who 
will arrive it basic training sites with skills that can b« 
immediately put to use without the need for expensive remedial 
education and training, 

Vermont has traditionally been a leader in innovative and 
lasting educational programs » and we intend to maintain that 
hard-earned reputation. With us today is a distinguished 
Vermonter with whom I have worked on many occasions* She is 
widely known throughout the state and the country for her 
unswerving dedication to quality public education and high 
standards of student and teaching achievement. She is here today 
to give us her views on the American Defense Education Act and on 
the public education system* 

It IS -ay pleasure to intraauce one of Vermont's 
dist I'^gu ished citizens* the heai cf the Vermont-NEA and a dear 
friend, Maida Townsend* 
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ijenator Stafvord. Thank you verv much. Senator Leahy» indeed, 
for being here and introdudne Maiaisi to tbe committee. 

And« since this ^ms to be the small State opportunity for a few 
r >und8, 1 am most happy to be aUe to reooignize next my travdUng 
companion in one responsibility and a very vtduable motnber of the 
Environment and Public Woris Ck>mmittee» and a senior member 
of it, Senator Quentin Burdick, to introduce Peggy Pdrtsckdler. 

Senator Bubdick. l%ank you, Mr. Ckairn>^ . 

I appreciate the chance to appear todsy * .«ire the subcommittee, 
along with my colleagues ana our distinguished represwtetives 
from the educational community. 

Bfr. Chairnum, 2 years ago, the Preskdeu^'s Oommiasixm on £xcei* 
lence in Education released its landmark ^rsport, ''A Nation At 
Risk.'' That report wr»s the start cf som<Ahing big. Ever since then, 
we have seen an avalanche of studies, repotts, and endless com- 
mentary about the crisis in our schods. There is little question 
that our education system needs reform. Dlitorapy is widespread; 
dropK>ut rates are alarmingly hi^; violence is on me rise, and test 
scores are lower now than they were in 1957, when the S^[Httnik 
launch occurred. 

The question is not whether our schools have a proUrao, but haw 
to address the problem. Not lonff ago, I had the opportonity to tidk 
to a group of teachers from all 50 Stetes. Looking at those dedicate 
ed, energetic, committed educators, I was cwtain oi one thiiig* We 
have the human resources. Now, we need to ccmunit the fihnndal 
resources. 

As a cospcmsor of the American Defense Education Act,.! whole- 
heartedly support the program of reform established by tnis legis- 
lation. The ADEA authorizes a national program to improve teach- 
ing in math, science, and t:ichnology, communication skills, fbrdgn 
language, and guidance and oounseling. Administration of the pro- 
gram will be under the Department of Education. By taking ii^ 
account the special needs for education that have been created by 
rapidly advancing technology, the ADEA calls on the Secrrtary 6t 
Defense to prqiect the educational needs of the Department ot De- 
fense and the personnel needs of the Armed Forces. 

The pearl or the ADEA is in its careftilly constructed plan for co- 
operation between the Federal Government and the Stetes. The 
legislation requires participation id input from local school 
boards, administrators, teachers and parente. School distruts devel- 
op and implement their own programs and tailor them to their roe- 
ciiic needs. And the local schools are responsible for evaluating 
their programs to make sure those programs are working. 

The ADEA respcmds to our clear need for action— students, 
teachers, and our communities. It deserves our strong suroort 

I want to add mv support to another proposal wfaicn has been 
mentioned here today. That proposal, the School EsodUenoe and 
Reform Act, has been introduced in the House and may be intio* 
duced in the Senate soon. I certainly hope it is. I bdieve the bill 
would make needed improvemente. Tbe SERA cooA^inss genmd 
aid for excellence in education with targeted aid to those rtudento 
who have been underserved by our present education mbem. 

In my home Stete of North Dakota, we have a lanw Indian popu- 
lation and a very rural population. As you know, Mr. Chaiman, 
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coming from a rural State yourself* rural communities have a 
harder time with education. Money is short. Teachers are in short 
supply, and facilities* well* they are not exactly state-of-the-art. 

Rural States like North Dakota need the help that ADEA and 
SERA would provide. 

Mr. Chairman, you do not have to take my word for this. We are 
privUeged to have with us the president of the North Dakota Edu- 
cation Association* Peg PMacheller. Peg was a caner education 
teacher in Minot for 9 years. Before that, she taught Ekiglish and 
business education. For the past 4 years. Peg has served as the vice 
president of the North Dakota Education Association. Just recent- 
ly, she was elected to a 2>year term as president. The presidenpy is 
a full-time iob* and truly a full-time commitment. 

We are happy to have Peg behind the wheel in North Dakota 
and I am glad to introduce her to the subcommittee today. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much* Senator Burdick, for a 
very gracious introduction of Peg. 

And Mary, we do not really have much protocol in Vermont, but 
we do recognize it exists, so I have reversed it in your case and 
saved the senior officer to be introduced last. I am soiog to do that 
inyself, since I have known you a spell and how well you have run 
NEA nationally, and you certainly have my admiration, and I am 
glad that you are here as the senior spokesman for the National 
Defense Education Act, or its current version. 

I ^ going to ask you, if you will, to be the lea^-off speaker here. 
We have full statements from everybody. To the extent you can, we 
would appreciate it if they could m summarized in 5 or 6 minutes, 
because we are living under the gun of a roll call vote in the 
Senate during the rest of the afternoon, which could at least put a 
temporanr halt to these proceedings. 

So, rather than use up more time myself* except to note. Senator 
Burdick, that if you wish to stay, you are more than welcome, and 
if you have to leave, we understand. 

Mary, the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF MARY H, FUTRELL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY 
UNDA TAUB-WHELAN, DIRECTOR* GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
DIVISION, NEA; MAIDA F. T0WN8END, PRESIDENT, VERMONT 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, MONTPEUER, VT* AND 
PEG PORTSCHELLBR, PRESIDENT, NORTH DAKOTA NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCUTION, BISMARK* ND 

Mrs. FuTRXLL. Thank you. And I would like to say that it is an 
honor to be introduced by vou. 

Mr. Chairmaa and members of the .mboommittee* thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before you today. As Senator Stafford in- 
dicated, I am Max^ Futrell, president of the Nati(mal Education 
Association, and joming us at the table is Linda Taub-Whdan, yAio 
IS the director of the NEA Government Relations Divisi(m. 

Since 1983, the education reform movemrat has generated new 
achievement standards and requiranentSt new accountability 
measures* new calls for testing cf both students and teachers, and 
new attempts to extend the school day and year. 
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Yet, when all is eaid and done, little attention has been focuaed 
on developing atratesiea to ensure that each and everv child— not 
only the smartest, tne wealthiest or the collMebound— will have 
the means to meet these new requirements, lids nmphnsiins the 
neM for addressing omipelling problems as yet unattmded by the 
reform movonent 

I thank you, BIr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, 
for these hearings on the American Defense Educatkm Act, whidi 
offer the opp<nrtunity to focus on theuL The ADEA was introduosd 
in the 98th Ccmgrees, vnth strong baddng from the NEA. We saw 
it as the first vdiicle to breathe new life into evwy scho<d district 
across the country at a particulaify important time 

ADEA's conmiunity-tesed problem-soMng focus calls for self-de- 
termination at the local level to help reqxmd to the problems that 
are naticmal in scope. 

ADEA recognises that States and localities alone cannot bear tha 
burden of reqwnding to public demands for improvement in our 
schools. It ei^joins tibe Fedmd Government to partidpate aa a ftdl 
financial partoer in the reform initiatives. 

In the years since AlffilA was first introduced, many in&riduals 
and educational organiiastions have ccmie together to address not 
only the need for a legislative centerpiece to addbess educational 
excellence, but also a means to respond to to her problems now 
confronting us. These efforts have resulted in the development of a 
new measure known as the School Excellence and Reform Act» or 
SERA. 

It is with no misgiv ings that I come before you today to bring our 
full support to SERA, for SERA incorporates ADEA's heart and 
soul as its basic principles. It takes a timely and twofold promise 
for education's well4mng. like ADEA, SERk cSbn eveiy school 
district the opportunity to denm and implement strategies and 
programs for reform. And SERA offers additional resources to 
counter the problems yet unaddressed by the current refonn move- 
ment. 

You may ask: Why SERA, and why now? Because every day, we 

are losing millions of children in our countiy to poverty, poverty 
that robs their stomachs, ravages their bodies, stunts the growth of 
their minds, and steals their hopes and dreams. 

Personally painful to me as a claanmmi teacher are the millions 
we lose annufdly as drop outs from our schools. Nearly a third of 
our teenagers leave high school without a diploma in4iand. In 
urban areas, between 50 and 80 percent of teenagers are dropping 
out of school brfore graduation. For minority and low-income in- 
dents in particular, tnis is a horrible reality. 

We can add to this the problems of illiteracy now plaguing mil- 
lions of our youth and adults. We as a nation cannot allow these 
conditions to become the legacy for our foture. 

The NEA has recentiy pledgml $1.7 million, <me dollar for aach of 
our members, to combat the dropout problem. But we realise that 
11.7 million rep re s e nts only a start in overcoming this national 
crisis. 

I also would like to say to the subcommittee that I come to you 
today from Philadelphia after attending an Educational Commis- 
sion of the States meeting, whereby the ECS has put togetiber a 
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Business Advisory Ck)ininittoe to address the issue of the dropout 
problem in America. I must say to you that the findings are star- 
tling and have tremendous social, economiCt politiod and educa- 
tional implications for America as a democratic society. That is 
why I believe SERA, which would provide long-term Federal sup- 
port for fighting problems such as school drop outs ^nd illiteracy, is 
so essential. SERA calls for general assistance, for educatimal ex- 
cellence and support for mam, science, communicatum Iddlls, tech- 
nology education, foreign languages and guidance and cc jnseling. 
It also would taiget aid to the needs of historioedlv unserved and 
underserved students. SERA represents a respcnisiSle approach to 
supporting excellence and reform in our public schools. It demands 
accountability from State and local education agencies, and it is re- 
sults oriented. 

SERA includes a very American concept and a truly national 
cause. It invites the participation of parents '^nd all citizens in 
making education eveiyone's business. 

NEA believes that SERA is this Nation's opportunity to institu- 
tionalize e Federal education ejrcellenoe policy with local determi- 
nation and equity at its core. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the Federal 
Government must join local and State governmental entities and 
the education community efforts to assure that the pursuit of excel- 
lence in the education reform movement wUl not be a fleeting nor 
a superficial experience. We ch&llenge this Nation, this President 
and this Congress to join with us in seeking lasting education 
change, by ensuring that every child in this Nation has the oppor- 
tunity to partake of the best education possible and a fighting 
chance to do so with success through passage of SERA. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Stafvord. Thank you very much, Mary, for the excellent 
statement and thank you for finishing in a style i^ch would make 
Calvin Coolidge proud of you. [Laughter.] 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Futrell follows:] 
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Nr. Chainian and lteab«ra of th« 
SubeoMittM on iducationi 

Thank you for thia opportimity to appaar bafom you today. 
I aa Mary Hatvood Futrtll, Prtaidtnt of tht National Education 
Aaaociation. mtA'a 1«7 Billion atabara art claaarooa ttachara# 
hi9hAr tducation faculty, and aducation aupport paraonnal in 
public achooXa and poacaacondary inatitutiona in aach of tba 50 
atataa. 

Sinca 1983, va hava aaan a flurry of raporta on tba criaia 
in aducation which baa iparkad an aducational rafora aovaMnt h9t 
vitnaaaad ainca that ganaratad by tba Sputnik ara. North to 
South, Baat to Naat, local and atata aducation govarning bodiaa 
hava aovad to raapcnd to tha public damanda for iaprovaaant in 
public aducation. 

In tha naaa of aducational rafora, nuaaroua lagi^lativa and 
adainiatrativa raaadiaa ara baing triad by achool ayataaa acroaa 
tha country. In aoaa citlaa and atataa, thara ara naw 
achiavaaant atandarda and raquiraaanta. Thara ara naw 
accountability aaaauraa. Tbara ia much talk of taating — 
taating of atudanta and of taachara. Thara hava baan auggaationa 
of axtanding tha achool day. "Choice'* ia a naw coda word in 
tha aducttion rafora vocabu^ \ry. 

But whan all ia aaid and dona, wa aay hava aany nawly 
iapXaacntad atandarda and raquiraaanta for atudant achiavaaant 
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but vt h«v« no strstegiM to •ttsur* that ••ch and tvory child 
(ragsrdlMS of hu« or tconoaic station) will hava tha aaana to 
naat tuaa. 

Wa hava parfor«anc^« taata — but not tha aufficiant 
supportiva aarricaa that ailliona of Aaarican youngatara will 
raquira to paaa thaa. 

Thara ara BlXliona of Aaaricaii youngatara going unaarrad bf 
asiating aupportiva aducational prograna. Chaptar l aanraa only 
45 parcant of tha aatiaatad 11 nillion childran in naad. Aa tha 
Childran'a Dafanaa Fund pointa out, bilingual aducation ia 
raaching only ona-third of tha approxiaataly 3.€ nillion childran 
who ara aligibla. Daapita attanpta by Manbara of thia 
SubcoHiittaa to cor r act tha aituationi vocational aducation 
prograaa continua to parpatnata inaquitiaa by aagragating 
atudanta by aax and raca. 

And wa hava milliona of worda that apaak to tha problaaa of 
aducation — but faw that focna on tha vary baaic and groaa 
diaparitiaa in achool funding that atill dany affactiva achooling 
axpariancaa to Billiona of thia country 'a young. 

wbila aany of tha racant national aducation raporta davota 
apaca to tha principla that aducational rafora auat bring 
axcallanca for all, faw hava addraaaad tha prOblaa of unaqual 
aducational axparianca. Aa Harold Bowa ao aptly puta itt 
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**ClMrly th«r« it littl« rcMining coMitMnt to th« id«« that 
••parat« and onaqual tcbooli arc un«cc«ptabl« and not anough 
coasltaant to aqnal opportunity to alicit claar and apacific 
racoanandationa on hov thaaa crucial goala ara to ba purauad." 

Mr. Cbairaanr thaaa introductory cowMnta ara not intandad 
to daapan tha apirit or tha aoaantua of tha aducational rafora 
■ovaaant. Maithar ara thay intandad to dagrada tha MUiy wall- 
intandad aaaauraa that hava haan takan in tha nana of aducational 
rafora. Rathar, thay aarva aa a aaana of pointing out that 
vhat haa occurrad thua far haa baraly acratchad tha aurfaca of 
tha graatar challangaa atill facing aa in tha f iald of aducation. 

Ny coaaanta ara offarad in an attaapt to halp ua focua on 
what tha rafora aovaaant haa raally producad and, in a aora 
aubatantiva way, to point out tha nacaaaity for broadaning that 
affort. Wa hara "aany ailaa'* yat to go in tha aducation rafora 
aoraaant. Wa hava aany aducation problaaa that raaain 
unraaolvad. But to find tboaa anavara wa naad to inapira all 
Aaaricana to bacoaa inrolvad ao that wa can anaura that avary 
Aaaricaa child haa tha baat aducation thia nation can pwovida* 

Tha aducation rafora aovaaant, Mr. Chairaan, ia atill in ita 
infancy, if it ia to grow and to aatura into a long-laating 
caapaign for axcallanca in aducation for all« I baliava thara ara 
aavaral coapalling iiiuaa that auat ba addraaaad* I thank you 
and thia Subcoaaittaa for thaaa haaringa on tha Aaarican Oafanaa 
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Educstion Act vbich allow us to focus on thta. 

As USA's Bluo mbbon Tssk Porco on Baocstional tieoUooeo 
points out in "An Opon tottor to Aaorics on Schools, stndonts 
snd To»orrov"x 

Tbo conflict ovor public oducstion is s dobsto oror ths 
vsluos and goals which should shsp^ our socioty* it is s dohato 
ovor tho oxpoctstions wo ahould hsvo for oorsolvos snd our 
childron# for our futuro, and for oar socioty, tho draaa of what 
Aaarica can ba, tha high goals har paopla shara» and tha graat 
atrangths har paopla poaaaaa hava alwara baan cloaaly intarwovan 
with our ayataa of public aducation. 

In tha 98th Congraaa, tha Aaarican Dafanaa Sdocation Act waa 
introducad in tha Bouaa and Sanata with tha atrong aupport of taa 
Rational Education Aaaociation. Na aupportad thia Maaura bacauaa 
wa aaw it aa tha baat hopa for braatbing naw lifa into avary 
achool district acroaa thia country. 

ADBA offara achool diatricta incantivaa and raaourcaa to 
iaprova tha prograaa that iapact on our national aducation 
prioritiaa. It calla on avaryona in tha cominity to bacoM 
involvad in halping to iaprova aducation. Ita atrangth ia in 
ita coaponant for local achool diatrict involvaaant and aalf- 
dataraination. It allowa local coaaun^.tiaa to tailor-aaka 
prograna to fit tha naada of thair achoola — • whathar by 
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iaproving curriculua d%Biqn, preparins nw or specific couri«i, 
or providing toachor training in critical aubjact araaa auch aa 
flMth, Bngliah, or acianca. 

ADIA raaf f iru nany of tha concapta on which tha fadaral 
rola in aducation haa baan built ainca tha aarly yaara of tha 
Rapublic. It racogniiaa tha inportanca of aducation to a fraa 
and daaiocratic aociaty» to a productiva aconoay^ and to tha 
maintananca of our national dafanaa. It acknovladgaa long- 
atanding fadaral policy ancouraging tha atataa to aatabliab 
ayataaa of public aducation, and ancouraging tha atataa and 
localitiaa to aaintain and iaprova thair public achoola. 
And it racognigea tha goal of aqual aducational opportunity aa 
wall aa tha national policy that avery citiaan ia antitlad to 
an aducation to naat hi a or har full potantial without financial 
barriara. 

Mora than that, howavar* KOZk racogniiaa tha aavara 
financial atraaa on local acbool diatricta attaapting to 
raapond to tha public daaanda for changa and ivprovaacnt. IThila 
tha fadaral govarnaant fully acknovladgaa tha abortconinga of our 
public achoola* it haa in racant yaara not participated aa a 
full and contributing financial partnar to tha initiativaa that 
will corract thoaa ilia. 

Tha ADBA ia back in tha 99th Conqraaa for ona aiwpla raaaon 
— tha aducational and national naada *or it atiXl »«iat. 




Sinc« ADIA was first introduc«d, aany individu«li and 
education organisation!, such as tha NBA, hava cona togathar to 
address not only the need for a legislative centerpiece which 
vould serve as a fraaawork for the national pursuit of 
educational excellence but also a neasure that would directly 
respond to other aajor problens confronting us in educstion. I 
SB pleased to say that these efforts have resulted in the 
creation of a new legislative neasure now known as the school 
Excellence and Reforn Act, 

Let M assure you that our Association's conitnent to AOBA 
and its principles and provisions is still alive and strong. 
Thus, it is with no nisgivings that I say to you that we are 
ready to bring our full support to SBKA. For 8EMA fully 
acknowledges our original concerns by incorporating AOIi**s 
principles and yet addressing those other pressing issues that 
require our national attention. SERA aakes a tinely and two- 
fold proaise for education's wellbeing. L adBA, it offers 
every school district in this nation the opportunity and 
assistance to design and inplenent strategies and prograns for 
educational refora. But it also provides additional resources to 
counter those special problens uncovered in our pursuit for 
excellence. 

Why SERA? Why now — when budget deficits are testing our 
national will to get our financial house in order? 
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Th« short answer is: For ths bsnsfit of our vsry futurs. 
Ths long snsvsr is aors involved, yst far aors coapslling. 

Lot bogin with thoso aost at risk in odueation — our 

young* 

No all know thore is nothing sore painful than losing a 
child. Today, Mr. Chairaan, wo aro losing thoa by tho Billions. 

iro aro losing 13 million of thoa to poverty— poverty that 
robs their stoaachs, ravages their bodies, stunts the growth of 
their ainds, and steals their hopes and dreaas. 

Ne are losing aillions of children to drugs and alcohol that 
fog their brains and dia their life chances. 

Personally painful to ae as a dassrooa teacher and to ay 
colleagues are the aillions we lose annually as dropouts froa our 
schools. 

Today, Nr. Chairaanz 

o Thirty percent of 17- and 18-year olds never leave high 
school with a diploma in hand. In soae urban areas, the dropout 
rates reach crisis proportions of 50 to 80 percent. For lower 
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incoM itudtnti, aany of th«a sinority students, school failuro 
is an incrsasing but horribls rsality* 

o Ono ■illion toenagers cannot raad abovo tho third grada 
leval. 

o Thirtaan parcant of all 17-yaar-old8 ara functionally 
illitarata. Functional illitaracy aaong minority youth My run 
as high as 40 parcant, according to * 'A Nation Risk." 

o Fifty parcant of collaga antrants dropout in thair first 
year of highar education. 

o Ona-third of all adults ara functionally or aarginally 
illitarata. 

What va hava, as tha racant report of The New World 
Foundation ("Choosing Equality: The Case for Oeaocratic 
Schooling '*) explains, is "chronic inequality in the school 
resources allocated to poor and declining coMunities, in the 
ways that learning is. . .structured, in the ways schools treat 
diverse needs and potentials." 

Mr. Chairman, ve cannot allow these figures, these 
conditions to become our legacy for the future. To do so would 
be to condean this nation's youth to a life of underdevelopment. 
To do 80 would be to endorse the creation of a permanent 
underclass in our society — a society in which many cannot read, 
many cannot write, many cannot compete in the labor markets of 
the future, many cannot contribute what they might to our tax 
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baM which sapportt our nation's school our ganaral v«llb«in9 
and our defansa — Mny, in othar vords^ who cannot function as 
full participants in this daaocracy. 

Whila NBA just racantly pledged 11.7 aillion «-a dollar for 
each of our MMbars — to fight tha dropout problaaf thosa funds 
do not approach tha rasourcas nacassary to fight tha aassiva 
probleaa facad in this arana. But it is a start. SBRA would 
provide a crucial long-tarn faderal contribution to this national 
problem. 

SERA incorporates provisions for general aid for 
educational axcallence as wall as inproved instruction in sath^ 
science 9 coaaunications skills » technology education, and foreign 
languages 9 and in guidance and counselling. And it contains 
targeted aid to neet the needs of historically unaerved and 
under served students — aid for Juch progress as dropout 
prevention, early childhood education, school day care, inservice 
teacher training, effective schools, a d secondary basic skills. 

Tha bill represents a sensible and responaible approach to 
supporting excellence and reforn in our public schools at a tine 
when concern about the federal deficit is a national 
preoccupation. 8BKA demands accountability fron state and local 
education agencies. It is results-oriented. Continuad faderal 
funding is assured only when school and student inproveMnt 
occurs. 
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At a tiat vh«n th« public concern and •tptctationa for our 
public achoola ar« high, th« financial burdan of fualing tha 
aducational rafora aovaaant hat baan laft axcluaivaly to atata 
and local govarmNnta. Tha aajor aourca of ravanua for public 
alaaantary and aacondary achoola today ia tha atata. Statta ara 
providing 49 parcant of achool raranuaa. Local goTarnaanta ara 
contributing 45 parcant. 

Tha atataa hava daarlv a«t tndad thaaaalvaa to pr^^ i^i* 
quality education, bo th in tarna of par capita aatpandituraa and 
aa a parc ant of axpandituraa for all function. An aatiaatad 3< 
^arcant o f all atata and local a»pandituraa ia aaraarfcad for 
education , education ia tha ainola laroaat aatoanditura bv atata 
and local qovarnaanta and it ia uauallv t>-t only ana on which 
tagpavara vota directly. 

Since the paaaage of the Northweat Ordirance in 1785, the 
federal governaent haa provided crucial leaderahip and financial 
aupport to education aa a critical, national concern. It haa done 
•o .^n tiaaa of peace and in tiaaa of var; it haa done ao in tiaaa 
of econoaic hardahip and aconoaic vellbaing. It haa not ahirked 
it a reapcnaibility to an educated deaocracy. In recent yeara, 
howavtr^ that role haa diainiahed aignif icantly. 

Currently, total apanding for public eleaentary and 
aacondary education froa all aourcea ia $l,t5 billion per year. 
Of that, the direct federal ahare ia 6.2 r^'cant — ita lovaat 
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ltv«l of eundiii9 tine* th« fiixtitt. Ivtn that e«dtrtl 
contribution ii at risk ai currant tax rtfora propoaala 
•••k to tliainata tha daductibility of atata and local tasaa. 

Tha involvaaant of tba fadaral govarnnant today ia critical 
whan ona analyxaa projactiona in aducation anrollaanta* Tba 0.8* 
Canaua Buraau racantly raportad a rina parcant incraaaa in tha 
nuabar of praachool childran in tha country ainca 1981. Tba 
birthrata bagan to cliab in 1977 , and thia yaar thara ara 34^000 
aora alaaantary achool atudanta in tha nation 'a claaaroosa. Tbia 
grovth ia axpactad to continua into tha 19908^ according to tba 
National Cantar for Education Statiatica. 1ICB8 pradicta that 
anrollaant in kindargartan through grada aight will grow fro« tha 
currant 26.6 million to 30.5 aillion by 1993. 

Tbia raault of tha "baby booaaat" will hara traaandoua 
iapact on achcol diatricta that aay find thawaalvaa ahiftinq 
financial aaphaaia to incoaino atudanta bafora rafora aaaauraa 
hava baan qivan a chanca to taka hold or auccaad. 

At tha aaaa tisar achoola will ba facing an additional 
criaia — tha ahortaga of claaarooa taacha<a* Tha baby boos now 
in prograaa haa craatad a naad for an additional 250 #000 taacbara 
within tha naxt flva yaar a alona. But tha ahortaga problaaa ara 
coapoundad by cthar factora* 8till aora taacbara than that will 
ba naadad to fill vacanciaa craatad by tha growing nuaibara of 
youngar taacbara laaving aducation for highar paying joba in 
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butinMt and industry, r«tirMK>nts and rMisnations by t««eh«rs 
•ovin9 into b«tt«r MployMnt opportunitits; and, tli« fact that 
collt9«s and univarsitiaa ar«n*t training anough studanta to fill 
thosa incraasing nuabars of taaching vacancias* All of thasa 
factors togathar spall a total sbortags of 900,500 taacbara 
within tha naxt fiva yaats. 

NBA baliavac tha fadaral govarnaant should now assOM its 
rightful rola In tha support of our nation's public schools by 
Mking its contribution through 8BXA. Bvan fully fondad, BMUk 
lapresants only a Biniscola downpaymant on what tha national 
rafora raports proposad for building a foundation of axcallanoa 
in our achools. 

Tha haarc of tha nattar, h mravar. is that wa cannot afford 
not to naka this fadaral •ffott. 

SBRA includaa a vary ''Anarican** concapt in a truly 
national causa — it invitaa tha participation of paranta and 
all citisans. This is aa it ahould ba. For tha battlaa in 
aducation will navar ba won by juat a fav. It will taka all of 
us. 

This is a racognition that adniniatratora can adainiatar and 
taachaj a can taach, but wa naad tha halp of paranta to gat 
childLv I to achool in a phyaical condition and fraaa of aind 
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r«c«ptiv« to learning. A drugged aind or hungry body vill yiold 
only • Mlnourithtd aind ind ■ sooicty that aititd iti pot«ntiil. 
By tho saMO tokon, 90v«rnK«nt' a •dacation dociiionMliing 
bodies csn aanditoy but par«ntt# tMchort* butinoii ind induitry 
iMdors — th« vbolo of tho coawinity — Miit bring ^hoir forcos 
to bosr on hov boit to Mot our •ducitional n«tdi ind solv* our 
•ducstion probloM. 

Educition ii •vrvbody'i buiinw, 

Pin«lly# I b«li«v« SERA aakai th« ciM for thoM who hsv« 
boon unsorved end und«rs«rv«d. It roiffiras th« f«d«rsl 
conitatnt to oducstion. Tb^ ftdoral rolo coHMnc«d on th« 
prmiM thst 111 should hsvs squsl opportunity to sducstion. Ths 
ststistics I hsvs shsrvd with you todsy indicsts thst vs hsvs 
fsUsn short of Booting thst gosl. 

Thoso ststistics robut thoso who sook to diainish tho 
f odor si rolo in oducstion st tho oxptnso of thoso who csn losst 
afford it. Thoy also nagsta tha srguaants of thosa who 
undarstsnd aquality neraly as tha opaning of tha docri^ without 
ragsrd to how rasourcas snd sssistsnca asa distsihutad to 
banafit all. 

As Brnast Boyar of tb4 Carnagia ?oundstio!t to wall ststas 
its **...in tha dabata sbout public schools^ aquity aust ba saan 
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not a chapter of th« pait but th« unf iniihtd agenda of tha 
futura. ' ' 

Tha aipactationa for quality in education aost navar ba 
divorced froB the expectations for equality. We wholly agree 
with the national Comieeion on Excellence in Educations 

We do not believe th^t a public co— itaan » to axcallenca and 
education refora auet be aade at the expecaa of a atrona public 
CO— itBant to the equitable treatment of our diverae population^ 
Tha twin qoalc of aqgity and high-quality achoolinq have profound 
and practical aeaninq for our aconow and aocietv* and we cannot 
perait one to yield to the other either in principle or in 
practice. To do eo would deny young people their ohance to learn 
and live according to their aapiratione and abilitiee» 

The achievement of quality schooling requires financial 
support fros all levels of governaentf locals state and federal. 

NBA is oonitttd to gjality education for all children in 
Aaerica» ba they rich r»r poor^ able-bodied or handica^ed, gifted 
or slow to learnr English-speaking or unable to speak Bnglishy 
■ale or feaalaf white or of color. SERA, we believe, reflects 
that principle. 

WEA believes that SERA is this nation's opportunity to 
institutionalise a federal education excellence policy with 
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locil d«f rwinatlon ind touity it if eora. 



nr. ChtirMn, t2i« fd%t1 qovtnamnt nutt join tho local 
•nd itito govormntal ontitios ind tho oducition coMiunity in 
•eeortt to •n«ur« tliit tho puriuit of Mcollonco and tha 
adueational rafo» aovoMnt will not ba a flaating aiparlanea. 
Wa challanga thia nation, thia Praaidant, and thia Congraaa to 
join with ua in our goal of ■••king to aohiava luting 
adueational changa — by anauring that avary child in thia 
nation haa tha opportunity to partaka of tha baat aducation 
poaaibla and a fighting chanca to do ao with luccaaa — 
through paaaaga of tha SBRA. 

Thank you again for thia opportunity to Mka tha caaa for 
aducation. 

Senator Stafford. Since we are going in the order of introduc- 
tion nere to some degree, Maida, we would recognise you next 

Ms. TowNSiND. Thank you, Senator StaffimL 

Senator Stafford, memben of the subcommittee, <m behalf of the 
teachers and the children of Vermont, I thank you for this hearing. 

Vermonters strive to ensure for eveiy child both quality educa- 
tional opportunity and equality of educational opportunity. I do not 
indulge in hyperbole when I say that, in that pwrait, the Vmncmt 
property tajqiayer is being bled dry by lack of a genuine partner- 
ship for education among the local, State, and Federal govern* 
ments. And we of the Vermoni-NEA dread the consequencei hi our 
schools if relief is not soon forthcoming. In B^tysMer, we have 
asked that needed reform be addressed, and we have mopoeed ^g* 
islation designed to implement such reform. Hm in Washington, 
we ask that the Federal Government also do its fiafar ahan for our 
children and support progressive public education initiatives. 

The American Defense Educatkm Act is such an initiative; and 
in terms of both dollars and method of distribution, ADEA <^»ft)lffff 
many components for school improvement and aicdlenoe iHilch 
are attractive to Vermont educatora— participation is voluntaiy 
and incentives-driven; needs are assasaedlocally, with inst -uetional 
improvement programs develoMd and aMessed locall]^ community 
participation is ensured; and Federal asaistanoe is aupfdamsntiuL 
not supplanting, with such assistance flowing directly to the kmd 
level. And such Federal assistanca would notoe inaubatantiaL Ver- 
mont alone could, in 1 year, receive approximately 4.6 million new 
Federal education dollars. It is by no means an inexpensive propo- 
sition, but we in Vermont believe our childmn are worth it, and we 
frankly need the help, and we ask for it. 
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The School Excellence and Reform Act is yet one other initiative 
for which we urge your support. Indeed, we particularly recom- 
mend to vou the School Excellence and Reform Act Given the re- 
ality of the Federal deficit, but equally the rrality <^ tlie needs of 
our schools, we see as reasonable and tif^htly efficient the split of 
serf's $2 billion price tag— $1 billion m support of general im- 
provement and exceUence, $1 billion in support of reform and 
equity. 

We in Vermont particularly applaud the inclusion in the latter 
component of support for early childhood education, in-servioe 
teacher training, and drop-out prevention. Yet we also are con- 
cerned that the distribution formula for the reform and eouity 
component may result in very little help for a small State sucn as 
Vermont, and w^ need more than very litUe help. 

For several years now, we have been working to establish State 
support for earlv childhood education. Indeed, it was only this past 
year, after a lo-year effort, that Vermont finally made publidy- 
funded kinder^irten law, and inxmded funds to sumxni tnat law. 
As it was for lundergarten, it still is for early childhood educati<m. 
Individual parents or individual conununities must be wOling to 
and/or able to make . '^ additional financial effort to provide that 
early education. Consequently, those childrm who have, have 
more; those who do not remain behind the eightball— and e^nl op* 
portunity remains a myth. 

We are equally sensitive to the need for mxpport of in-service 
teacher training. Currently in Vermcmt, approxmiately one-half of 
one percent of local hudge/to is destined tor profinssional develop- 
ment activities. While at the State level we have established mhat 
is called the In-Service Institute for Professional Development, it 
limps along at best, starved for fimding. TUs past year, out of a 
State budget nearing $400 million, our legislature apimpriated not 
one cent— not one cent—for institute support While we know that 
we are doing a good job in Vermont's daasrooms, we know that we 
can do better, and we, the teachers, are literally crying out for 
meaningful in-service. 

On the issue of drop-out prevention — in Vermont, our drop-out 
rate has been inching downward over the past several years. It is 
projected that in the 1986-86 school year, we will lose only 8.5 per- 
cent of our high school students. But losing even one student is 
losing one too many— and let's face it— that so called small per- 
centage of 3.5 translates into approximately LOOO studentSt ap- 
proximately 55 percent of whom are projected to be in the upper 10 
percent of their classes. The waste taken as a whole is a cu^grace 
and a sad loss of resources. 

One last word about the School Excellence and Reform Act. In 
Vermont, we are currently witnessing, in one of our largest school 
districts, the unearthing of an apMurent scandalous misuse of edu- 
cation moneys by school district officials. We can conseouently sup- 
port whole-heartedly the moneys going to the State level first, witn 
the various accountability factors bufltin-— aooountabiUtjM&ot only 
in terms of dollars, but also of oroduct. Indeed, while SERA says 
that the State may perform aumts to verify local information, we 
would suggest the State shall perform ^uch audits. 

Thank you. < 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Maida, for an excel* 
lent statement. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Townsend follows:] 
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X aa (told* F. TottoMad, Prtsldtot of Vtraoot-NEA. A« such, I 
r«pr«Mnt S,900 tMcbart «od •dueatioa support portonool in Voraoat* As 
•uch, I coaa froa • sttta i-^ which tte local proparty Uxpayar tMa* for 

noif, plckad up wall ovar 60 parcaot of tha coat of public aducatloo. 

Tha hlatorlc coaaiaaat of Varaoat'a proparty taxpayara haa ^aat 
lapraaalva, vitb lapraaalva raaulu. Wa hava aaoagad to aalaulo avaraga 
to abova^avaraga par pupil axpandituras • Tbia paat yaar, Varaoat 
studaots scbiavad tha aacood hifhaat STaraga SAT acoras io tha oatioa* 
Veraoot bad tha fifth lovast high acbool dropout rata io tha aatioo. 
Hazao Uoioo High School io Hardvick, Varaoot uaa choaaa aa ooa of ttaa 
oucstandiog sacoodary schools '.n tha aatioo; South Burliogtoa High School 
was chosao as s nodal school for tba aatioo. And, of couraa, ooa of 
Varaont*s taachara waa aaoog tha uo finaliau for that ultlaau fiald 
trip with NASA. 

Yet despiu Varaoours' historic support for our schools, vary claar 
daoger signals croppad up as we aotarad thia paat acbool yaar. 

J Uast Rutlsod — Tha acbool budgat waot to a fourth vota; tbara 
was a 30 parcaot turoovar io ataff. 

a C0i.,^he8tar — Tha acbool budgat waot to a third vota; alaaaotary 
auaic aod art wara cut, aa wara four dupartaaot chalrparaona; a 
aav aath/scisoca positioo was allaioatad. 

a Spriogfisld — Tha school budgat waot to a third vota; tba budgat 
paaaad waa laaa tlwo tha budgat for '83-' 84 which waa fuodad at 
tha '82-*83 laval; diatrict funda for auppliaa, booka, aod 
aquipaaot wara cut approxlaataly 28 p-.rcaot; fliaicutUd wara ao 
alaaaot/ phyaical aducatioo poaitioo, tha high acbool 
woodworiiiag prograa, aod tha poaitiooa of A-V Director aod aaedlag 
Director for tha diatrict; two alaaaoUry schoola were cloaad; at 
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aoy oiM tiM%, ovr two hundrtd tlAMoUry ttudtau wtrt 00 to 
• sphalt **pUygrouiid.** 
• Hilton — Tbt •chool budgot uoot to s third vott; cut wt oiM«*htlf 
of tho ontlrt olMMotAry prograa lo art, mutlc, llbrsry, sod 
physical oducstloo; slso lost st tho •iMtotar/ lovol voro out- 
half of ths ourslng sorvlcos sod two spoclsl •ducatloo sldos; ooo 
•iMootary school ms dosod; lo tho high school, goM wsro ooo 
hoao ccooobIcs posltloo, oot sod s half lodustrlsl srta posltloaa, 
ooa physical aducstloo position, ooa llbf^ry posltloo, sod 
ooa-half of s ourslog posltloo; sll juolor high lotraaural sports 
wars allolnaUd ss vara tba hockay sod gyanastlca programs; alavao 
positions wara still unf Iliad ooa waak bafora school waa diia to 
opao. 

Tha Vanoot property taxpayer Is balog blad dry by lack of s gaouloa 
partoarshlp aaoog tha local, stata, and fadarsl govaroaants. And m of 
Varmoot-NEA drasd tha coosaquaocas lo our schools If rallaf Is not 
forthcoalng, and soon. In Hontpallar, m hava sskad that naadad rafon ba 
addressed, and wa have proposed legislation designed to iaplaaeot such 
reforo. Here In Uashicgtoo, ui ssk that tha federal govemaant slso do 
ita fair ahare for our schools and support progressive public education 
initistlvas. 

Tha Aaerlcan Defense Educstlon Act Is such an Initiative; and lo 
tarai of both dollars and aathod of distribution, ADEA contains oaoy 
coaponants which sre sttrsctive to Vermont educstors. It provides s 
voluntary progrsa for local districts based on incentives for lAproviog 
quality of instruction in key disciplines such ss aathaaatics, science, 
foreign languages, technology, and guidance. It provides local sesesaaaot 
of needs, followed by developMnt of and evsluatioo of iaprovaaant 
prograas. It provides ensured participation in such local respooslblllty 
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by oot ooly all «lM«Qta of Mch local aducatioo coMunity but alto of 
cha Urgar coaauoity — paraota, buaioaaa, ioduatry. It provldaa timt tlM 
fadaral dollara to aupport ijiprovaMot plaoa uould aupplaaaot, not 
aupplaot, axlatlog Booiaa and that auch dollara would flow dlractly froa 
tha fadaral laval to tha local laval with a alolaia of rad tapa and papar 
ahuffliog. And tbota dollara would oot ba loaubataotlal — Varaoot alooa 
could, lo oaa yaar, racalva approxlaataly 4.S alllloo oav fadaral 
aducatlOQ dollara, with tha toul bill oationvida baiog approxiaauly $2 
billion io tha firat yaar and aaaantially doubla that aaount in aubaaquant 
yaara. It ia by no aaana inaxp«naiva, but wa in Varaoot baliava our 
childran ara worth it; and Wi frankly naad tha balp and m aak for it. 

Tha School &ccallanca and Rafom Act ia yat ooa othar iaitlatlva for 
which Wi urga your aupport. Indaad, wi particularly racoaaand to you tha 
School Excellanca and Rafora Act. It not only aabodiaa tha atrangtht of 
ADEA in iti financial aupport of ganaral iaprovaaant and axeallanca. SERA 
eliminates car U in objectiona raiaad about ADEA while alao including a 
coaponant of aid urgeted for eupporting refora and e<i'ity in our achoola. 

Given the reality of the federel deficit, but equally tha reality of 
the neede of our echoole, wi aee ee reaeonable end wiee the even eplit of 
SERA' I $2 billion price ug — $1 billion in eupport for efforU proaotiog 
general Improveoent end excellence, with $1 billion for efforu proaoting 
reform end equity. Ue in Vermont particularly appleud the inclueion in 
the letur component of eupport for early childhood educetion, in-eervice 
Uecher trelning, end dropout prevention. 

For severel yeere now, we have been working to eeUblieh euu 
eupport for early childhood educetion. Indeed, It wee only thie paet 
yeer, efter e fifuen year effort, ttet Vermont finally aade publicly 
funded kindergerten law and provided funde to eupport tha law. Aa it mm 
for kindergerten, it etill ie for eerly childhood education. Individual 
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partou or lodividiMl coMuoitlet aust b* irilliQg to Md/or tbU to mkm 
ttm •ddltioiul finaocitl tffort to provid* tarly childhood •ducttloo. And 
if • child it not fortuQACt toough to happtn to llv« to such 
clrcuatUttcts, that's "too ted.** Tboss chlldrto vho '*hftv«,*' hsv« sort; 
those who do oot, r«Mla bthiod tht tight ball — sod squal opportunity 
rtnaios • nyth* 

Us srs squally sansiUva to tha naad for support of in-atrvica 
taachar trainiog . Curraatly in Varwont, approxlMUly ona-telf of ona 
parcant of local budgata is dastinad for profaasional davalopaant 
activitias. uhila at tba suta laval m hava asublishad vhat is callad 
tha In*Sarvica loatituta for Profassional OavalopMat, it llaps along at 
bast — survad for funding. Out of a stau budgat naaring $400 nillion, 
our Lagislatura this paat yaar could not aaa its way daar to budgat |100 
thousand for in-sarvica taachar training. Uhila wa know that wa aca doing 
a good Job in Vaniont*s claasrooaa, ua taov that wa can do battar — and 
wa, tha uachars, ara quita litarally crying out for in-aarvica training 
which is not usalaas pap. SERA looks lika a godsand in this ragard. 

And on tha isaua of dropout pravantion .... In Var«onty our dropout 
rate has baan inching downward ovar tha past savaral yaars. It ia 
projected that in tha 1985-1936 school yaar, wa will lose "only" 3.5 
parcant of our high school students. But to us, losing even one studant 
is losing one too aany — and let's fece it, that aaall percanuga of 3.5 
translates into epproxiaataly one thousend students! An interesting 
sidelight, by the way, is that 55 percent of those wa lose in Ver«ont era 
in the upper un percent of their classes. Tha waste taken as a whole 
ecross the country is e national disgrace end e sed loss of resources. Ua 
within NEA have nade e eubsuntUl financial coaaitaent to staa that loss. 
Ui sse SERA has a way in which the fsderel govemaent could do iu pert 
in that effort. 
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Om Use word about SERA. in Vanoat an aspaeUlly ••ntltlvv to 
•ad approcUtlvo of Um various accouaCAblllcy factors built in to ansura 
propar uaa of tha rasourcas providad by SERA not only in tha sanaa of 
tha dollars par sa but also, carta inly* tha ** product* ** Ua ara currantly 
witnassing, in ona of our largast school districts, tha unaar thing of tihat 
appaars to be a scandalous aisusa of education aoniss by school district 
adainistrators. Via can consaquantly support wbolahaartadly tha son las 
going to tha suta laval first, vlth tha various chacka and balancaa bailt 
in. Indaad whila SERA says that ths staU ''■ay'* parfora audiu to verify 
local information, m uould say that tha state '*ehall'* parfora auch 
audits. Ua would urge, nonetheless, that tha red tape and paper shuffling 
which has bacoae feirly synonyaous with federal eid paesed through tha 
state be kept "under control." 



Yes, we esk unabashedly that the fedsrel goveroaant aupport 
progressive public education initiatives such as the A«erican Dafanse 
Education Act and the School Excellence end Refoni Act. With 90 percent 
of our children being educated in public schools, it cannot raaaonably be 
denied that Veraont's strength — that every suta's aUengtb Indeed 
the nation's strength — depends upon ensuring, for every child, both 
quelity educe tional opportunity end equeliti of educe tional opportunity. 
For the federel govemaent or the state govanaant to continue to say> "Ui 
just can't or won't do it; you folks at the local level will Juet heve to 
do the best you can," that would be not only incredible, but 
unconscionable. 
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Senator SrAffOBD. Now, Teg, we wiD be glad to hear from you. 
Ms. PoRTBCHSLLER. You have Baved the best until last, Senator. 
Senator Staftord. I should have said that» and it occurred to me, 
but then how would I square that with Maida and Mary? [Lauffh- 

ter.l ^ 

Ms. PoRncHKLUER. Thank you, Senator. It is a pleasuie indeed to 
join mv Vermont counterpart and my natioitud prod^t h^tm 
you today. It is especially a privilege fbr me to >mi the two distin- 
guished Senators from my hcmie State, North Duota. 

I would peraonaUy like to thank you, Senator Stafford, not only 
for the opportunity to i^pear before you and your subomimittee 
today, but also for your fine support of educatu>n throughout the 
p M years. 

Senator Stafpord. Thank you. Peg. 

Ms. PoRTBCHiLLBR. As you know. Senator Stafford and members 
of the subcommittee, I come from a State that is definitely one o[ 
the most rural Stetes in this Nation. North Oakotans know what it 
means when we are told to, do the best we can with what we have» 
and we certaiiuy have done that in elmientanr and seoondiiy edu* 
cation in the State of North Dakota, and we have a school mtem 
of which we are indeed very jwoud. Among our mraw^s, we can 
count a high retention rate. I bdieve that North Bakota has the 
lowest dropout rate in the country. We have a very hirii prMertion 
of high school graduates. Our studento test out with hl^ier«han- 
average test scores, and we have a veiy hi|^ peroentage of our stv 
dento who chooB^ to go on to enroll in coUegss and univerritiss. 

But as Maida montioned itf Vermont, we do know that we have a 
system that can be made better. We know that we can answer the 
pubhc s desiro for mora excellence in education. 

The problem is, we also know that we cannot do our beet in de* 
yeloping educational excellence programs when we do not have the 
funding to do that. 

I am h«ro to say that we do indeed need the Fedenil Govern- 
ment s help, because our State legislaturo was unable to provide 
fan<hM for educational excellence in the State of North Dakota 
We faaed to obtam one dune during the recent 1985 ledslative sss- 
sion, even though we did offer the l^laturo a ve: v good, workable 
program, which we called the Merit Schools plan. I can tell you 
now why we did not get any monoy for the progrr n. 

It • 'ould have cost our State up to $41 millioii iver the next 2 to 
\yf^*^ program. Thero were other pieces of education- 

S^A ®*^?}?**®^.P?' "[^uestinR amounto ranging from 1260,000 to 
110 million, all of which would have helped provide funds for edu- 
catioup' excellence. I am sorry to tell you that all of those plans 
^cntdo> i to defeat. 

In addition to that, those of us in the educational community in 
our Sta^e had to battle to prevent a drastic cut in our basic Scujol 
Foundation Program. This program provides State aid to public ele- 
mentery and secondary schools. 

As it ended up, we received a minimal 6-percent increase in 
state aid and education over the next two— and I emphasise two— 
school years, in the State of North Dakota. Even with that minimal 
mcroase, North Dakota schools will be funded at the same per^ 
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pupil Foundation Program paymert 'that we received for the 1981- 
82 school year. 

I am edrry to tell you that we cannot fund excellence programs 
on that kind of a regressive budget, no matter how hard we tiy. 

One of the cltematives to State ?iid to education is, of course, 
local aid. As you all know, I am talking about local taxes. And, Mr. 
Chairman, we are having no more luck raising local tues than 
Congress is trying to deal with the budget deficit 

At the outset, I mentioned that I was from one of the most rural 
States, and of course, in the United States, that means agriculture. 
All of you in the room know how bad off that st^ctor of the econo- 
my is at the present time. 

Some of the most recent statistical studies in the State of North 
Dakota indicate that from 5,000 to 7,000 of our farms and ranches 
could go out of business in the next 3 to 5 yeara— 5,000 to 7,000 
farms. That is near^ 20 percent of all of our fa.vm and ranch enters 
prises. 

That is the dim outlook we face in the future. Statistics already 
show that we have alreadv lost 10 percent of our farms and 
ranches from the 1978 to 198? period. That study also showed at 
least 40 percent of our State's farmers and ranchers are receiving 
too little income to meet their expenses. 

The rippling effect of that stifled farm ec(m<miy toes not take 
long to affect our school systems, particularly our rural sdiools. 
And it is our rural schools that are most in dire need of excellence 
programs. 

Some of you know, too, that North Dakota demnds heavily on oil 
production and extraction taxes to bolster our State revenues. For 
each $1 per barml that oil prices drop, our State's oil production 
drops $10 milliua. As you know, oil prices are going down. 

We argue with our State ledsmtors about mor^ educational 
funds, but we also understand the old adage that 'Tou can't mt 
blood out of a turnip." The revenues just are not available, and me 
economy cennot provide more. 

As I speak to you know, our Governor, George Sinner, is back in 
Bismark, trying to cut $100 million out of our 1987 to 1989 biennial 
budget. That may not sound like all that much around these halls, 
but back home it means tue difference between a 4-peroent and a 7- 
percent sales tax. 

National studies over the past 2 years have created a public con- 
cern about excellence in the schools, and I think the public does 
expect some action. Unfortunately, the finandal burden of fueling 
the educational reform movement has been left to State and loccu 
government levels. We cannot get those funds from the State and 
local level in my situation. We must depend on a partnership with 
the Federal Government to accomplish what the people of our 
State and Nation are requesting. 

We think the American Defense Education Act provides the vehi* 
cle for that sort of Federal partnership. North r>akota would qual- 
ify for the snudl States guaiantee of $5 million under tiiis legisla- 
tion. We feel this will help us provide a more positive answer to 
the problem of developing an excellence program. That is the kind 
of answer we desperately need at this time. 
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And if vou wUl allow me to steal a quote from a recent edition of 
Newsweek, "We do not see any other answer blowing in the wind.'* 

We ask tihe support, Mr. Chairman, of your subcommittee for the 
Ainencan Defense Education Act, and I thank you for the opMrtu- 
luty to be here today. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much indeed. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Portscheller follows:] 
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Hr. ChAirun, I com frcNi a ttatt that it known at ona of tha aoat rural 
atataa in tha nation. North Dakotana knov what it wmtam whan thay'ra told to 
"do tha baat you can with what you hava." tte'va dona that in aducation and wa 
hava an alaaantary and aacondary achool ayatem of which wa ara proud. 

fmonq our auccaaaaa wa can count a high ratantion rat* anU high propor- 
tion of high achool graduataa, highar than avaraga atudant taat acoraa and a 
high percantaga of atudanta that anroll in collagaa and univaraxtiaa. 

But wa know wa can naka our ayataa bettar— wa know wa can anawar tha 
public' a daaira for aore axcallanca in aducation. 

Tha problaa ia, Mr. Chairvan, wa alao know wa can't do our baat in 
davaloping ttducation axcallanca prograaa whan wa don't hava any funda for that 
davalopnant. hera to a*y v naad tha fadaral govwmMnt'a halp bacauaa 

our stata laglalatura wa*^ unabla to prcvida funding for aducation axcallanca. 
Wa failad to obtain one dina during tha racant 1985 lagialativa aaaaion, avan 
though we of farad our lagislatura a vary good, workabla prograa callad "Harit 
Schools." 

I can tall you now why wa didn't gat it. It could hava coat tha atata up 
to $41 million ovar the naxt two to four yaara* 

There vara o« .lar piacaa of aducation lagialation raquaatin? aiiounta 
ranging frcai a nera $250,000 up to $10 million—all of which would hava halpad 
provide mora axcallanca in aducation. 
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Z*m sor. to t«ll you th«y all went down to defeat. 

in addition to that, we educ tore had to battle to prevent a draetic cut 
in our School Foundation Progra» wh ch providea atate aid to public elaMDtary 
and seccndAry achools. 

As it ended ap, we received a Iniaal five percent increase in st«ts aid 
to education for the next two— and I emphasise two— school years. Even with 
that ainisMl increase » North Dakota schools will be funded at the ssm $1»425 
par pupil Foundatioo Program paysMnt that we received for the 1961-82 school 
year. 

I*tt sorry to tell you we can't fund new education excellence programs on 
that kind of regressive budget— no Mtter how hard we try. 

One of the alternatives to staU aid to education is* of course, local 
aid to education. As you all know I*m talking about local taxes. Mr. Chair* 
man, we're having no luck raising local taxes than you are trying to cut the 
$205 billion federal budget deficit. 

I told you at the outset that I live in one of the most rural states in 
the nation. That means agriculture, and X believe you know more than I do how 
bad off thAt sector of the economy is at present. 

Some of the more recent statistical studies produced by North Dakota 
State University indicate that from 5,000 to 7,000 of North Dakota's 36,000 
farms and ranches could go out of business in the next three to five years. 
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That's nearly 20 percent of the fani or ranch enterpriiei. That*i the dla 
outlook for the future. Statietice already show that north Dakota loet nearly 
10 percent— or 4,000 farm and ranchee— from the 1978 to 1982 four-year 
period. That study also showed et least 40 percent of sUte faraert astd 
ranchers are receiving too little incoM fro« their crops to aeet their 
various living and business expenees. 

The rippling effect of our stifled fara econoay doesn't take long to 
affect our r\^ral schools. And it's aost of our naral ecliools that are in dire 
need of excellence prograns. 

Scie of you m»y know that North Dakota depends heavily on oil production 
and extraction taxes to bolster state revenues. For each one dollar per 
barrel that oil prices drop, our state's oil production revenue drops $10 
million. As you know, oil prices are going down. 

We argue with our legielators about aore educational funds, but we also 
understand all the old adages about not getting blood out of a turnip. Itte 
revenues are just not available— the econoay cannot provide sore. 

As I talk with you today, our Governor is back hoM trying to cut 5100 
Billion out of North Dakota's 1987 to 1989 biennial budget. I know that 1100 
Billion figure isn't all that l^ressive around these halls. Ut mm tell you, 
however, back hoaie it could nean the difference between a four percent and e 
seven percent state sales tax. 
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HatloMl atudlM ov«r th* pA«t two yMr« hav* cr«at*d a public oonctm 
About txe^llanc* in th« •chool*. It)* public •xp*cf •cmm action. Unfortu- 
Mtaly th« financial burdan of fuallng tha aducational rafoni aovaaant haa 
baan laft to govansanta at tha stata and local laval. 



Wa can't gat thoaa funda on tha atata and local laval. Ifa auat dapaad on 
a partnarahip with tha fadaral govamaant to aecoaf>liah what tha paopla uf our 
atata and nation ara raqi^aating. 



Na think tha ADEA-SERA providas tha vahicla for that fadaral partnarahip. 
North DakoU will qualify for tha aauill stataa guarantaa of $S Million undar 
thia lagialation. Wa faal thia will halp us provida a positiva anawar to our 
problan of davaloping an aducation axcallanca prograa. That 'a tha kind of 
anawar wa daaparataly naed at thia tiaa. 



And if you'll allow m to ataal a quota froai Wawawaak and a aong of tha 
1960* a « Mr. Chairaam "Wa don't aaa any othar anawar blowing in tha wind." 



Senator Stafford. Senator Simon, do vou have to leave? 
Senator Sdion. I am going to have to feave^ Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Stafford. I would yield to you* then, to go ahead with 
some quettioDB. 

Senator SncoN. I do not have any questions ri|^t now. Let me 
juat enress my appreciation to all of vou for your leadership, par- 
ticularly Mary Futrell, vrith whom I have worked on a variety of 
things, while I have not had the good fortune to meet the leadeii 
from North Dakota and Vermont, we appreciate what you are 
doing thcro, too. 

I look forward to working under the leadership (tf Senator Staf- 
ford with Senator Andrews and Senator Burdick and moving ahead 
in this area. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stafford. Hunk you very much, Paul. We really appre- 
ciate your bdng here this afternoon. 

I do have a nw (questions I would like to address to the panel 
And to put this (me m perqtective— Mary, I am going to direct it to 
you— but to put it in p er sp ective you know, I am oftm chagrined to 
realize that m the early part of this year, wben we were ri|^iting 
over preserving the educational nrograms we have got as wiy are 
against considmraUe opposition. I mnember that the total Federal 
budget for education in this country annmdmatehr equalled tiie 
difference between what most of the Senate vranted to nend on de^^ 
fense in terms of iust an increase over last vear, and what the ad- 
ministration wai^^ted to spend; Just the total inciesse pro posed iai- 
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tially was aiqm>xiinately double the entire ftinde we ham aviilable 
for all the educational programa that we suraort here at the Feder^ 
al level. And we had a hard time to keep uttt level of funding, aa 
jrou know. But, thanks to Mark Andrews and others, we did. 

My question is how much would SERA or ADEA, whidievw is 
the appropriate title now, how much would you guess that mkht 
cost in the course of a year? 

Mrs. FuTULL, Well, we are projecting that it would cost about $2 
billion the first year, and then the figiues for the subsequmt years 
would be left open, dqiending upon need and idso depmding upon 
piQgresB.made >y the various States partidpating in the prooram 
the first year. We areimdecting fisr the 1987 fumd year, |Z billion. 

Senator Statioid. iSirooiUion dollars. Thank you very much. 

Could you describe the ADEA or SERA's method of distrBmtion 
for funding as it is amtained in the Ull? 

Mrs. FuniLL. If you don't mind, I would like to defer to linda 
Tarr-Whalan regarding your question, because she has worked 
much mon closely with it than I have. 

Senator 8rAm»n. All r^t Any Questions I ask that you would 
rather answer in writing, that is perfectly agreeaUe as well. 

Bfs. TABa-WuLAN. We can ifo that Senator, if your time is 
short, but Just miickly, there are two different titles in SEHA— and 
that is a Spanish term meaning *Tt will be'' so we like that better 
than some other pronunciation— the dirtribution is different in the 
two parts. The part that is distributi<m of general aid fw school ex* 
cellence would be distributed in a formula so that sdiool districts 
with a large number of chapter 1 students would receive an in* 
creased amount over those school districts which do not have a lot 
of chapter 1 students in them. 

The second section, which deals with excellence and reform, the 
funds would be distributed to the States, and then from there to 
the districts, based upon those districts which needed the funds the 
most to deal with the problems whidi are listed in the bill-^those 
school districts which had higher absenteeism, higher dnq>out 
rates, and wanted to work on those problems. 

InaU cases, the distribution is not an automatic one. The school 
district must want to participate in tUs program in order to re- 
ceive funds. 

Senator Stappord. Thank you very much. As you have described 
it, with two SERAs and the precedent having hem set for quoting a 
song, you make me think that maybe the title should be, ''Que 
sera, sera." 

Maida, you said that the School Excellence and Refbrm Act 
eliminates certain objections raised about the American Defense 
Education Act. Could you tell us briefly how the new pnmosal ad* 
dresses these objections? 

Ms. TowNSBND. One objection which has been raised in the past 
is the dollars needed to finance ADEA— ADEA would be Mproxi- 
mately $2 billion in the first year and double that thereiAer. As 
Mary has already explained, with the Sdiool ExoeUenoe and 
Reform \ct, it is essentially a $2 billion pricetag in the first year, 
and then a pricetag based on needs thereafter. 

There is also the fact that in the School Excellence and Reform 
Act, the accountability measures are, shall we say, much more spe- 
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dfic 88 contrasted with perhaps more amorphous accountAhility 
measures built into the original ADEA. 

Senator Staftord. Hank you very much, Maida. 

P^, where do you see the greatest need in the North Dakota 
public schools for extra Federal funds? 

Ms. PoRTSCHiLixR* I would ssy, Senator Stafford, as a 15-year 
classroom teacher, that I would see for our particular needs, some 
work in the math and science area and in the tedmology area. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

Mary, how much discretion would the Secretary of Education 
have in the administration of the American Defense Education Act 
or the School Excellence and Reform Act programs? 

Mrs. FuraiLL. You say how much flexibility as far as distribu- 
tion of the funds? 

Senator Staffwd. Yes; how much discretion would the Secretary 
have in tike handling of the funding? 

Mrs. FuTRXLL. Well, based on the way the program has been out- 
lined, he would be given direction as to how the money would be 
spent and would be expected to follow that particular formula. 
However, the Congress has the ri^ht to change the formula and to 
be more definitive or restructive m spelling out how the funds are 
to be expended. 

Senator Stafford. We might have to consider who was the Sec- 
retary of Education. 
Mrs. FuTRELL. That is true. 

Senator Stafford. Mary, how does the School Excellence and 
Reform Act demand accountability fr o*n State and local education 
agencies? 

Mrs. Futrell. Well, one of the ways it demands accountability, 
as outlined in the original proposal, we had baidcallir proposed to 
bypass the State and to go directly to the local school districta. 
What we are proposing now is that the State would be directly in- 
volved in the receipt (n and the distribution of Uie funds, based on 
the number of program proposals which are prosentad and which 
ones are approved. That is one of the ways to assure accountidUlity. 
State officials would be able to go to a local sdhool district and eon- 
duct audits, if they felt that there was a need to do so. In Virginia, 
for instance, we have 100 counties. Iliey mi^t decide to sam^ 10 
or 20 percent of those and conduct audits cm them. The sdiool dia* 
tricts would also have to prove to the State Department of Educa* 
tion progress has been made with reference to the inroblems thai 
were Deing addressed: If we are talking about absenteeism, or drop- 
outs or improving the math, science, or technology education areas 
of the school syrtems, the affected school distoicts would have to 
show that they have actually made progress. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

Maida, there are predictions cf a dangerous deterioration of the 
teaching force in our State of Vermont, as well as throu^umt the 
country. Talented individuals with scarce skills, sudi as in sdmce 
and mathematics, are chosing not to enter teaching, or thsy are 
leaving schools to accejpt higher*paying opportunities outside of 
education. What effect, m your iud^nent, would the proposals in 
SERA and the ADEA have on this imblem? 
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Ms. TowNSKND. To begin with* I would see the additional support 
from the Federal Government as not only a statement of philosoph- 
ical leadership, but financial leadership, which points to the impor* 
tance cf education overall, which would then translate to the State 
level. 

Now, looking at tLe setting, if you will, in which teachers do 
work, having tiie additional finandal as well a philosophical sup> 
port would change in great inroportion, I believe, the atmosphere in 
which people are currently struggUrg to do their best with chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. FirraxLL. May I also answer that? 
Senator Staffobd. Yes. 

Mrs. FuTRXLL. One of the things that I like about the ADEA is 
the fact that it is designed so that local school districts can assess 
their needs. If there is a need to train teadiers in a certain area, 
then they would develop a program proposal and thm ajpgdy for 
funding. So, for instance. Peg talked about a shortage in t&e areas 
dealing with technology or dealing with math and scmice; someone 
else talked about foreign languages. If there was a need to have 
teachers trained in those areas or to receive additional training, 
they could apply under this program for the funds to do that 

Senator Stafford. Well, ladies, thank you veiy much. You are 
very persuasive, and when you add Linda Tan>Whdan to the en- 
semble, almost overwhelming. 

A very valuable member of our committee has just arrived. 
Chris, do you have an opening statement or comments or ques- 
tion**? 

Senator Dodd. I do have an opening statement, Mr. Chairman, 
but in the interest of time, let me first of all apologise to you and 
of course to oui^ panel of witnesses. As I am sure all of you are 
painfully aware, we end up trying to be in six different places at 
once, and we had a series of nominations before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for veiy important ambassadorial posts, and I had 
to be present for those. So I apologize to all of you. 

I would just ask, Mr. Chainnan, unanimous consent that my 
statement be included in the record. 

Senator Stafford. Without objection, we will make your state- 
ment a part of the record. 

Senator Dodd. This is the first time we have had a chance to 
hold hearings on ADEA, and I am grateful to you, along with many 
others, for the opportunity. So for that, and I do not need to embel- 
lish on the data and information, we are sq fortunate in this body 
and in this country to have you as chairman of this committee. 
You have been such an advocate for education for so many yean, 
and I am a newcomer to it. I have got a lot to Uam at this fellow't 
side, and I am grateful for your backing and support. So, I would 
just make my statement a part of the record. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you for your gracious words. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Dodd follows:] 
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STATENENT OP SENATOR CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 



SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, ARTS AND HUMANITIES 



JULY 25, 1985 



MR. CHAIRMAN, AS A COSPONSOR OP THE AMERICAN DEPENSE 
EDUCATION ACT (ADEA), I WANT TO THANK YOU POR HOLDING TODAY'S 
HEARING ON THIS IMPORTANT LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL. NHILE AOBA MAS 
BROUGHT TO THE PLOOR OP THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES LAST YEAR, 
THIS IS THE PIRST OPPORTUNITY THAT THE SENATE HAS HAD TO HEAR 
PIRST HAND TESTIMONY CONCERNING THIS PROPOSAL. 

I NEED NOT REMIND MY COLLEAGUES OP THE ALARMING CONCLUSION 
REACHED BY THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 
JUST TWO SHORT YEARS AGO. IN ITS PINAL REPORT, "A NATION AT 
RISK: THE IMPERATIVE POR EDUCATIONAL REPORM," THE COMMISSION 
STATED THAT "THE EDUCATIONAL POUNDATIONS OP OUR SOCIETY ARE 
PRESENTLY BEING ERODED BY A RISING TIDE OP MEDIOCRITY THAT 
THREATENS OUR VERY PUTURE AS A NATION AND A PEOPLE.* 
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TODAY, DESPITE RECENT EDUCATIONAL RSrORM BfrORTS AT THE STATE 
AND LOCAL LEVELS, THIS "TIDE OP HBDIOCRITy" IS STILL RISIN«?. 
THIS HOLDS ESPECIALLY TRUE IN THOSE DISCIPLINES MOST IMPORTANT TO 
OUR NATIONAL SECURITY AND ECONOMIC PROSPBRITYi MATHEMATICS, THE 
SCIENCES, COMMUNICATIONS, TECHNOLOGY, AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES. FOR 
EXAMPLE, ONE-HALF OF ALL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES TAKE NO MATHEMATICS OR SCIENCE BEYOND THE lOTH GRADE. IN 
THE SOVIET UNION, STUDENTS MUST COMPLETE 2 YEARS OF CALCULUS, 5 
YEARS OP PHYSICS, 4 YEARS OF CHEMISTRY, 4 YEARS OF BIOLOGY. AND 5 
YEARS OF ALGEI.RA BEFORE THEY RECEIVE THEIR HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 

I SUBMIT THAT WE CAN NO LONGER AFFORD TO PREPARE OUR CHILDREN 
INADEQUATELY FOR THE CHALLENGES THEY WILL FACE IN THE DECADES 
AHEAD. IN NY VIEW, NATIONAL SECURITY MEANS MORE THAN BUILDING 
MISSILES AND BOMBERS^ A WELL-TRAINED AND EDUCATED CITIZENRY IS 
JUST AS IMPORTANT TO OUR COUNTRY'S DEFENSE AS THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROCUREMENT OF ADVANCED MILITARY HARDWARE. 
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THB AMERICAN DEPENSB EDUCATION ACT RECOGNIZES THAT STATES AND 
LOCALITIES HAVE NEITHER THE RESOURCES NOR THE INCENTIVE TO MEET 
OUR NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS WITHOUT THE INVOLVEMENT OP THB 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. ADEA WOULD PROVIDE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO 
LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER INSTRUCTION 
AND STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS, THE SCIENCES, 
COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS, TECHNOLOGY, AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES. LOCAL 
DISTRICTS WOULD DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT THEIR OWN PROGRAMS AND 
WOULD BE ELIGIBLE FOR BONUS PAYMENTS IN SUCCEEDING YEARS IF THEY 
CAN SHOW IMPROVEMENT IN THESE SUBJECT AREAS. ADEA, LIKE ALL 
FEDERAL SPENDING PROPOSALS, MUST BE EVALUATED IN LIGHT OF THE 
NEED TO REDUCE FEDERAL Ue^XZlTS. HOWEVER, WHILE THE COST OF 
IMPLEMENTING THIS LEGISLATION WOULD BE HIGH, WE MUST BALANCE THIS 
COST AGAINST THE PRICE WE WILL PAY IF WE MAINTAIN OUR PRESENT 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 



I UNDERSTAND THAT SEVERAL OF THE WITNESSES TESTIFYING TODAY 
WILL COMMENT ON LEGISLATION SIMILAR TO ADEA WHICH WAS RECENTLY 
INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE BY REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTUS HAWKINS, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE. THIS 
MEASURE, THE SCHOOL EXCELLENCE AND REFORM ACT (SERA), 
INCORPORATES THE SAME "EXCELLENCE AND IMPROVEMENT" PROVISIONS 
INCLUDED IN ADEA AS WELL . A "REFORM AND EQOITY" PROVISION WHICH 
WOULD TARGET AID SPECIFICALLY FOR PROGRAMS LIKE EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, DROPOUT PREVENTION, AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS BASIC SKILLS 
DEVELOPMENT. SERA WOULD BE LESS COSTLY THAN ADEA TO IMPLEMENT 
AND WOULD HELP ENSURE THE INCLUSION OF HISTORICALLY UNSERVED OR 
UNDERSERVED CHILDREN IN THE EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE MOVEMENT. 
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I AM VERY INTBRBSTED IN SBRA AND AM SBRIOUSLY CONSIDERING 
INIRODUCING THIS LEGISLATION IN IHE SENATE NEXT IfBBK. HOWEVER, 
BEFORE NAriNG A PINAL DECISION ON THE MERITS OP THIS PROPOSiiL, I 
PELT IT WOULD BE WISE TO HAVE THE BBNEPIT OP THE "THOUGHTS 
PRESENTED AT THIS HEARING BY OUR WITNESSES AND BY MY COLLEAGUES 
ON THE SUBCOMMITTEE* 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THE ESSENTIAL QUESTION BEPORB US TODAY ISs WHAT 
IS THE PROPER ROLE POR THE PEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN THE IrtPROVBMBNT 
OP TEACHER INSTRUCTION AND STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN CRITICAL 
SUBJECT AREAS? THROUGH THE PASSAGE OP LEGISLATION LIKE THE 
NATIONAL DEPENSE EDUCATION ACT OP 1958 AND THE EDUCTION POR 
ECONOMIC SECURITY ACT OP 1984, CONGRESS HAS ALREADY RECOGNIZED 
THAT THE NATIONAL INTEREST REQUIRES PEDERAL INVOLVEMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE. IT IS NOW UP TO US TO DETERMINE WHETHER TO EXPAND OR 
TO SIMPLlt MAINTAIN THE CURRENT LEVEL OP PEDERAL INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE CONTEXT OP TWO COMPETING INPLUENCESi THE NEED POR EDUCATIONAL 
EXCELLENCE AND REPORM VERSUS THE NEED TO REDUCE THE PEDERAL 
DEFICIT. IN SO DOING, WE MUST ALWAYS KEEP IN MIND THAT PEDERAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS ARB NOT SPENDING BUT INVESTMENT PROGRAMS! 
INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE OF OUR NATION. 
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Senator Statiobd. Thanks to all of you who have vippeared in 
front of U8 in the panel. We appreciate it very much indeed 

We have one more witneM today, and we are very happy on 
behalf of the Conmiittee to welcome br. Richard Lonff , who la the 
Washington representative of the International Reamng Assoda* 
tion. 

Dr. Long, we are very happy you are here, and we would be 
pleased at this point to mar your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DR RICHARD LONG, WASHINCTON REPRBSBNTA- 
TIVE, INTBENATIONAL READING ASSOOATION, WASHINGTON, 
DC 

Dr. Long. Thank you, Bfr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the qiportunity to presmt the International Read- 
mg Assodatim's views on the American Deiunse Education Act 
and the SERA and the needs of effectively meeting the needs ai 
children across the Nation. 

The International Reading Association is a professional sodefy of 
roughly 60,0CC members, with 1,180 affiliate councils, with mem* 
bers in well over 80 countries. 

We have been concerned with the direction of American educa- 
tion, and I would like to just briefly sununarise my written state- 
ment for the committee. 

The National Assessment of Education Progres s [NAEP], data 
has indicated that children have made great p rogress in education 
over the last decade. However, this has not been nearly enrni^ to 
meet the needs of our changing environment In fisct, our anvirun- 
ment has been changing so rapidlv that if a soldier during WorM 
War I had the same hteracy skiUs in Wwld War H, our Army 
probably would not have marched to victory. Indeed, today, if sol- 
diers tried to have the same literacy that they did during World 
War U, our Nation would similarlv be at peril. 

During World War II, the mainUne fights.* aircraft had a manual 
of 36 pages. Today, the Navy's mainline flitter aircraft manual is 
well over 86,000 pages, and some have said indeed requires a 
degree in physics to comprehend. 

One of the other concepts that I think the committee should 
take into consideration when looking at a comprehensive bill is not 
only what the present k)okfi like, but what tne ftiture looks like. 
Daniel Boomstin's eloquent book, 'The Di^KXivers"', talked in terms 
of how man has begun to measure time and how that has contrib- 
uted to chanaes in this environment Ten yeen ago, the concept of 
a millisecond was only something in a library. Today, chiMron are 
having to learn how to handle the concept <n real tune and simul- 
taneous or manipulated time-« omcept that you and I in the edu- 
cational dzperience did not have to know about 

However, while the ftitare ic changing, so American educati(m 
changing. There is a reform movement sweeping the land that the 
other witnesses have discussed* This reform movmnent, however, 
has not been including all of the childrra in school today. Bfany 
schoolchildren are being qrstematically left out of this refimn 
movement because funding simply is not available. State legislators 
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in their wisdom have been expanding the school day, not paying 
attention to how to improve the quali^ of American education. 

Indeed, the reform movement is creating a serious number of 
problems. Among these problems are that students who are educar 
tionally at risk of failure art being left behind; those making re- 
forms are not always paying for them, and there is a need to ad- 
dress how these changes can be integrated across every student's 
needs, so it just does not become one more trend that, a few years 
from DOW, we will have to talk about again. 

One of the strengths of the American Defense Education Act, I 
believe, is that the ADEA and its successor Ulls mi^t provide a 
stable base tor ftitur^ planning. Planning in this country in tenns 
of education has usually been done on a piecemeal basis. &iecifical« 
ly, this means that load educators are not really sure wnere the 
money is going to come from in longer than a 1-year time duration. 
This means that if th^y have to mdce a decision about gh^tyying a 
deteriorating physical plant or a curriculum, if it takes longmr than 
1 year, they may not be able to fund it. 

The recent publication, ''On Becoming a Nation of Readm'', rec- 
ommended 17 migor changes. I have attached to my testimony a 
sununary of these recommendations— simple ones, like racouraging 
teachers to use more trade books as part of their educatkmal expe- 
rience to improve reading and literacy educaticm in this oountey, 
take time and money to implement changes in the curriculum. A 
program like ADEA would give teachers tim^; and aUlhy to do 
some planning. Indeed, more complex recommendations, like 
asking teachers to generate new and better educational materials, 
requires the same kind of energy that right now is lacking in the 
educational system. 

The flexibility in local planning that a program like ADEA 
would provide would allow teachers to be able to work on programs 
involving dropout prevention, early childhood educatiim, schod 
daycare, in-service education, and improvement in secondary school 
basic skills programs. The fact is, uiat many <tf these same pro- 
grams have been the ones placed in jeopardy by the recent rash of 
budget cuts during the last 5 years. 

Tiie remedial reading specialist, for example, a professional who 
has been providing in-service education to other teachers and in- 
depth remedial services to secondary school students, has become 
almost extinct in many schools because of the frmding cutbacks. 
ADEA would provide a secure funding base for secure, long-term 
planning. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 
[The prepared statement of Dt. Long follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and mambers of the Coinmitta«f I an Richard 
Longf Washington Rapresentativa of the intamational Raading 
Aaaociation. I would like to thank the Committee for the 
opportunity to testify ^^oday. The International Reading 
Association is a professional education society of over 60 #000 
members and 1160 affiliate councils in more than eighty countries 
throughout the vorld. Our members are intereeted in reading , 
reading education and literacy # so that individuals may be free 
to develop their own abilitiesf values^ and thoughts. I am 
testifying on S. 177 # the American Defense Education Act (ADEA) 
and the goals of reaching more children with effective 
educational servrices. 

American education has made significant improvements during 
the past ten years. The National Aesessment of Education 
Progress (NAEP) data indicates that many children have made 
significant gains in their reading. Hoveverf these gains are not 
enough. American education must continue to improve as a system 
so that more individuals may benefit. However # while progress 
has been made to provide better education to more studente^ the 
demands of the workplace and society have changed. The demands 
to be educated have progressed with each passing decade. The 
World War I soldier did not need the same literacy skills ae his 
World War II counterpart! and today the demands to be literate 
continue to grow. In factf during World War II a eeaman mechanic 
working on the Navy's main fighter aircraft only needed to 
understand a 36 page manual. Today's seaman needs to work with a 
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manuftl that it in axcttis of 36,000 pagai* Tte demands of society 
for literacy akilla ara only expanding • 

Tha future holds other demands for change as veil, Daniel 
Boorstin's book THE DISCOVERERS opens with a chapter on time. 
His vork eloquently describes nan's push to measure time as a 
factor to develop trade* Ten years ago milliseconds vere 
laboratory concepts, while today time is being seen as real or 
current timer xnd manipulated or simultananeous time by young 
children. The scrhoole need to be able to adapt to these new 
concepts • 

lechnology has also built other problems. Teenagers no 
longer need to be able to read and compute to bold many jobs* 
Past food resturants have been able to build caeh registers with 
pictures instead of numbers^ and voice synthesizers are quickly 
becoming inexpensive enough so that instructions may be given 
via an oral computer command. The en 'ironment is changing, in a 
two fcXd direction that education has to roeeti building ekills and 
concepts so that education is valuble to the students # 

Presently r education in the United States is currently 
undergoing a massive and systeicatic change. The reform movement, 
stimulated by the many national reports on education and 
excellence^ has sparked the public's concern for education and 
the future of the country. The reform movement is aimed at 
improving standards for graduation from high school, expanding 
instructional time, building greater emphasis on academic 
subjecta, and creat.ng longer school days and years. All of this 
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takes planning, stable resources and the freedom to be creative. 

But 9 the reform movement is also creating a series of 
problems* These problems ares 1} etudents who are 
educationally «at<-risK" of failure may be left behind, 2) those 
aiaking the reforms are not always paying for them, and 3) poor 
quality schools having a longer school day vill not neceesarily 
mean improvements in the schools' program. Specifically, many 
etate governments have been passing requirements that students 
spend more time in school, without improving the education* i. 
environment. Kany states have increased the academic 
requirements for graduation and thus, reduced the options for many 
tftudents to succeed in vocational or technical training programs. 
And, students who were considered educationally "at-risk" of 
failure before the reform movement are not included as part of 
the reform movement. Students vho are "at-risk" need teachers 
vith specialized training, frequently in reading and mathematics 
instruction, study skill building and a veil coordinated 
curriculum. 

For the reform moverment to succeed and not simply be a 
trend, a new emphasis on planning for a stable broad basei system 
of change that includes the needs of all students vill have to 
occur. In the United States there are eixteen thousand school 
districts and many teacher training institutions. Planning in 
this nation is usually done on a piecemeal, poorly funded short 
term basis. Specifically, this means that local educational 
leaders have a difficult time planning change. Especially vhen 
change involves deteriorating physical plant, or an updated 
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curriculum — if nor« than on« ymmr is r«quir«d. Th« advantage 
of the ADEA is that it providaa a diffarant sat of notions for 
local planning* It sats into motion tha ability of local 
•ducatora to plan, dasign and implaiMnt changa on a long tarm 
basis. 

BECOMING A NATION OF READERS, tha racant raport of tha 
National Acadamy of Education and the Cantar for tha Study of 
Reading outlined 17 major racommendationa for improving the 
literacy and educational levela of the nation ( a copy of the 
recommendations are attached). A aimpla recommendation like uaing 
trade books as part of a classroom requires time, effort, 
direction and coordination — auch improvements will not simply 
happen on their own* More complex recommendations like teacher a 
using better materials and less workbook directed instruction 
will take more time to develop. 

ADEA providea a great deal of flexibility for planning and 
program development for the local schools. Areas of need 
includes dropout prevention, early childhood education, school 
day care, inser/ice teacher education and improvement of 
secondary schools basic skills instruction. In fact, during the 
time period of the recent cuts in education almost all of these 
areas have been adversely affected. The reading apecialiat, a 
professional who provides in-depth remedial education, program 
development and consultation has suffered oadly during the recent 
cuts to education funding. ADEA would provide a aecure funding 
base for local educational leaders to effectively plan program 
improvements that require many years. 
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America will become a ncition 
of readers when verified 
practices of the best teachers 
in the best schools can be 
introduced throughout the 
country. 
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Beconing a >fetkxi 
d Beaders: 
Beccmmendatiais 

The more clementt of good parenting, good ceKhti^, 
and good schooling that children experience, the greater 
the likelihood that they will achieve iheir potential at 
readers. The following recommendations encapsulate 
the information pn^iented in this report about the 
conditions likely to produce citizens who read with high 
levels of dull and do so frequently with evident satis* 
faction. 

Parents should read to preschocrf cUldrm tad faifbr> 
mally teach thcni abovt rtftiWfig and wrilfaigi Readiiig 

to children, discussing stories and experiences with 
them, and — with a light touch — he^)ing them learn 
letters and wmds are practices that zn consistently 
associated with eventual success in reading. 
Parents should support achool-afed cUldrasi*s ooatitt* 
ued growth as readers. Parents of children who become 
successful readers monitor their children's p rogress in 
school, become involved in school programs, support 
homework, buy their children books or take them to 
libraries, encourage reading as a free time activity, and 
place reasonable limits on such activities as TV viewing. 
Preschool and kindergarten reading rradlnfis prc^ 
grams should focus on reading, writing, and oral 
language. Knowledge of leuers and their sounds, words. 
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storie:!, and question asking and answering are related 
to learning to read, but there is little evidence that such 
aaivities as colorings cutting with a scisscm, or discrim- 
inating shapes (except the shapes of letters) proinofe 
reading development. 

Teachen ahoiild maintain dattraoMs that are both 
■timnlatiiig aad disdpliiied* Effcaive teachers of read- 
ing create a literate classrocHn environment. They al* 
locate an adequate amount of time to readily and 
writing, sustain children's attention, maintain a brisli 
pace, and keep rates of success high. 
Teachers of hegianing readittg ahoiild present well- 
degj g ped plMmict InHnMlkNi. Though most children 
today are uught phonics, often this instruction is poorly 
conceived. Phonics is more likely to be useful when 
chikiren hear the sounds associated with most letters 
both in isobtion and in words, and when they are taught 
to blend together the sounds of letters to identify wonls. 
In addition, encouraging children to think of other 
words they know with similar spellings, when they 
encounter words they cannot readily identify, may help 
them develop the adult strategy of decoding unknown 
words by analogy with ones that are known. Phonics 
instruction should be kept simple and it should be 
completed by the end of the second grade for most 
children. 

Reading primers should be interestiiig» cosn p t ehcn - 
sible^ and give children oppcftunWct to apply p ho nir s. 

There should be a close interplay between phonics 
instruction and reading words in meaningful selections* 
But most primers contain too few words that can be 
identified using the phonics that has already been taught. 
After the very earliest selections, primers should tell 
complete, interesting stories. 

Teachers should devote more time to compreli eni t nn 
instruction. Teacher-led instruction in reading strategies 
and other aspecu of comprehension promotes rea<fing 
achievement, but there is very little direct comprehen** 
sion instruction in most American classrooms. 
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Children tlioukl spend lets time completing work- 
books and skill sheets. Workbook and skill sheet activ* 
ities consume a brge proportion vif the time aUocated 
to reading instruction in most American clasirooms» 
despite the fact that there is little evklence that these 
activities are related to reading achievement. Workbook 
and skill sheet activities shoukl be pared to the minimum 
that actually provkle worthwhile practice ir^ aipects of 
reading. 

ChUdren should wpcod more time in in d rpen d eo t 
reading. Independent reading, whether in school or out 
of school, is associated with gains in reading achieve- 
ment. By the time they are in the third or fourth grade, 
children shouki read independently a minimum of two 
hours per week. Children's reading shoukl include cbssic 
and modem works of fiction and noniiction thai rep- 
resent the core of our cultural heritage. 
Children slsould spend more time writing* OppcHtu- 
nities to write more than a sentence or two are infre- 
quent in most American elementary school chssrooms. 
As well as being valuable in its own right, writing 
promotes ability in reading. 

Textbooks should cmtain adayatr egpianatioas of 
important concepts. Textbooks in science, social studks, 
and other areas shoukl be clearly written, well^irga- 
nized, and contain important information and concepts. 
Too many of the textbodis used in American classrooms 
do not meet these standards. 

Schools shoold cultivate an ethos that siqiports read- 
ing. Schools that are effective in teaching reading are 
characterized by vigorous leadership, hif^ expectatkms, 
an emphasis on academic teaming, order and discipline, 
uninterrupted time for learning, and stafb that work 
together. 

Schools should maintain well stocked and managed 

librariea. Access to interesting and informative books 
is one of the k«^ys to a successful reading program. As 
imporunt as an adequate collectk>n of books is a li- 
brarian who encourages wide reading and helps match 
books to children. 
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Schools should introduce more comprehensire iticg 
ments of raMting and writinf. Sundardized tesu should 
be supplemented with assessments of readu^g fluency, 
ability to sun^marize and crilically evaluate lengthy 
selections, amount of independent reading, and amount 
and quality of writing. 

Schoc^ should attnMrC and hold more able teachers. 

The number of able people who choose teaching at a 
profession has declined in recent years. Reversing this 
trend requires higher admissbns standards for teacher 
educatimi programs, stronger standards for teadier cert- 
ification, improved working conditioro, and higher 
teachers' sabries. 

Teacher education programs snoMki be iennnenM 
and improved in qpialitjr. Prospective elementai7 teach- 
ers do not acquire an adequate base in either the liberal 
aruand sciences or in pedagogy. They get only a fleeting 
introduction to the knowlec^ required for teaching 
reading. Teacher education programs should be ex- 
tended to five years and the quality and rigor of the 
instruction should be increased. 
Schools should provide for the continuing profes- 
sicmal development of teachers. Schoob should have 
programs to ease the traraition of novice teachers into 
the profession and programs to keep veteran teachers 
abreast of advancing knowledge* 

America will become a nation of readers when verified 
practices of the best teachers in the best schools can be 
introduced throughout the country. 
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CHAPTEfl2 

THE REAOINQ PERFORIIANCe OF ••YEAR-OUM: 
NATIONAL AND GROUP RESULTS 



National RMuita 

The rcsuiti of the third aatioiMl ■ntttincm of 
9-year-oldi' reading pcrfoniiaiK« conflnn many 
of the poihive trtDdt aotid from the flrM to the 
iccood aiict mtat in Xcfrftof in Amerk§{im). 

Tahk 2 pitauUM the vtiOBal nm pwcatagei 
of corrto rii^oiiMS for 9-y«r-oldt aad ibowi the 
chanfci ia OMto pcrootaan ov« nfa» yvvs. Alio 



ihown in the table arc the Mtiooal amn pcroMU- 
■let of oorract rcipoiiaM with the chun fi i for tlM 
thr«t cMtocin of mAag mmkm HMnl oq«- 
prebtniios, laftrisilil coi p fdwailoo 9mi 
nfwMiGt lUBi. 

I^f hMiMK la ihc dHBai IB pirninnfw of 
9'yeir-oldt r Mpondl m comcUy to mdiai tw* 
dm from the first to the third nmwiim hat 
■Mpe than tr^lad. 



TAILS 2. Natlooal Moan Nfoantagta and 

Cli*nota In Corvaet RtaponMt for 
9-ytarOMa In Ttwao Raadlng Aaaaaamantaf 

Yaait 

1971 1I7S laao i97i*7a lara^o itri^o 



Total rtading 










2V 


3.9* 


txtrciMa(57) 


64.0% 


65.2% 


67.9% 




Llttral 














comprthanaionf 


65.7 


66.6 . 


69.6 


1.0 


2J* 


3.9* 


tnfarontlal 














eomprthanaion 


ao.5 


61.4 


63.9 


0.9 




3.9* 


Raftranca sklMa 


64a 


67.0 


69.6 


2.3* 




4.9* 



9Figun$ m$y not iofi tfoa ro rounding, 

*A$l9ri$k indfCBt— iigniflo%nt ehtny inp^rfomttmb^tw—n §u999m9nf9. 
%Th9n M 9Xfei$— in thw —eond $nd third $999§$m9nu, 9nd a-yaaroMa w^n 9dmlnl9t9f9d 
thr99 9ddition9i 9X9fei999 d99ign9d to maaaurv gr9mm9r 9nd 9 mi m o9 Ofd9rtog aftMt. 

Mora: App9ndiM A cont9in9 t9tl99 di9pi9ying Ma n9tion9t 9nd group maaa poroont9go9 utd 
ch9ng9t in mtan p9rc9nt9g99 for th9 Ift/aa m9dtng aaaaaamaafa. D9t9 dioployod in thooo 
t9ti99 9r9 th9 aaa'a of a// t9bt99 9nd 9xhiblf9 ineiudod in th9 body of tM9 import 
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CHA^ ^3 

THEREADINORERPO. 1ANCE OF IS-YEAIMLOS: 
NATIONAL ANt >ROUF RESULTS 

NatlOMi RMUitt dgaiflcBii iMNMe of 14 pr:^ rote htm 

tiM fint to tkt tb*:4 ■ml IMr fmfof- 

Ttble4«tpl«yiUwBMiprai^orMfrta Mft nn lifaiM rnmfi tiiniln 
I utf tW MM cteiM ii p«f omnee nlttMy nibli Cm tlM fini id At ttM 



for the Mtioa oa aD iIm «Mnte adnfaitend lo 



or 



U-yMT-oMi by rmaork i of tnrcte. Pwfor- MUmd ri ip J i teU y. 1.7%. kir« 

dKflnHMlMOCJil 



chaatnootkcuttlpooiPDof ^MiiCMrdM aocte.bM|teaXi«iilhliMbir4Withf 

over the thrw rcodiiit mmmmtu. 
In lltcnJ conprilwMkMi« l3*yMrK4di Aowed o 



TABLE 4. Notlonol Moan Porotntaooo •^'i Ctianott ki 
Corroet RoopoiiMO for 1'<*Y«f^*OMo In 
Thfoo H— ding AiioMwnto* 







Yoort 






Ctiongto 






1970 


1674 


1l7f 


1670-74 


1t74.7f 


1970.71 


Totfc. rooding 














•X()rciMs(71) 


00.0% 


W.9% 


60.6% 


-0.1 


0.9 


OJ 


Utorol 














comprohtnoton 


61.1 


61.6 


62.7 


a7 


OJ 




Intorontiol 














comprohtnolon 


56.1 


S6.3 


56.5 


-OJ 


0.2 


-06 


Rof«rtnc«tkMlo 


65J 


64.1 


66.7 


-1.7' 


2.6* 


ojb 



#f /yi/rtt mty n^* total du9 to rounding. 

*A$t9ri$k IndlcotOM MignlflcMnt ehongo In portomonco botwoon P4$9$$mont$. 



FoOowfaig tff WMiplM oC CMrdMi mad to 

nJmrnet ikflk for thb agt imp. OtsoraB^t the 
rcMlti on tte riaile oMrdMiJiv teflv to tkoM 
found for the total pool 

The *'Mi«fc Trkk" mrdM ii aa CMBpte of • 
typfeil Itoal eonpnhteoa CMrcbt. 



MnkTrtcfc 

K§9d tht p&utff tltd Mmor iki ^nmloat which 

A fnorUe irkk cS nmg ldm u it to ^pmt aO 
i ft'' mickt mid otjtctt from air. Hert k a 
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CHArr6fi4 



THE REAOINQ PERFORMANCE OF 17-YEAR-OLDS: 
NATIONAL AND QROUF REf ULT8 



National RmuHc 

Tabk 6 ibowt the mean ptnoMut of comet 
it Mp o am and the mmn fhiif in p«f ormuce 
for the Bttioa cm Un cocal pool of cxcrdMi 
•dmiiiiitcrcd to 17-y«r<oMi la iclwol la thrae 
fiaiiooal ancnmcnu. No rirsifleam dMat» la 
parfonoaacc oocunad at Um aatk»al level on the 



total oitmber of cxerdws. 

Thb ubk also Indicate! performance rualu for 
the nation by cateiorici of raadbif eaardao. 
WhBe performance of :7-year-olds rmnaiMd at 
thf lame level in Uteral rnmprituniiun and 
reference skiUi, it declined dgD^lcaatly (2.1%) 
from the fir« to the third inenmem om the 
inferential comprrheniioo exercta. 



TAILEt. NatlomI Mnnn ^•ronntaQM un6 CtinngM In 
Corrtct R aappnana for l a< ohool 17*YnarOMa In 
Thrnn R— ding Aaattamnntaf 

Yairt Clumott 
1171 1971 1M0 197V7S 197M0 117140 



Totn) rnndino 



•x«rcltis(71) 


68.9% 


69.0% 


66.2% 


0.3 






Litnrai comprohonaloi) 


722 


72.7 


72.0 


0.9 


-0.7 


-02 


Inftrantlnl compralMnaion 


64.2 


63.3 


62.1 


-0.9 


-1J! 


-2,1 • 


Rnfartncatkllla 


69.4 


70.1 


70.2 


0.6 


02 


06 



$Figur9$ m$Y not forn/ duo to rounding, 

*A$tfi$k indtcofo Migntflcont chongo in porformnnc^ botwoon •$$o$9mont9. 



The three exerdm below are cxanplm of thoec 
desigDed to meature Uteral and inferential 
oompreheoikm and reference sklUt, respectively. 

The fbit exerdae was administered to and 
17-year-oldi and was designed to measure iitera] 



compfibeMtioo. For those iatarestad, resuhs arc 
ented for both age groups, and this exerdae is 
oi *hoM induded in thi summary of rssuka hi 
/pandix 3. 
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Senator Stafiord. Thank you very much, Dr. Long, for joining 
us and fo helping us with the problem that the eubcommittee 
fat^es. We predate it, and I do have one question here. Do you 
feel that th educatioiuU research {nrogram in title in of the Anmri- 
can Defense Education Act would have the intended impact okj ef- 
fective education in mathematics, sciences, foreign languages, and 
technology? 

Dr. Long. Title HI presupposes the National Institute €i Educa- 
tion being able to implement such a chanm. One of the serious 
problems with the research agenda of the National Institute has 
been the fact that it has not been able to take its basic research in 
the cognitive sciences and apply it to the r assroom. This bridge is 
lacking. Hie benefit of a program like AD^ ^ would crsate a Unk- 
age betweer the two. However, unless NIE ot . js successoi agendas 
have peopL on it, making decisions, who know how to take re- 
search and apply it and then disseminate it, I feel that we will still 
be stuck in the same position we are today, with a wide knowledge 
I>ase that is reflected in a publicati<m like this, bat an inadequate 
ability to distribute it to the thousands of teachers across the land. 

Senator 9rArroBO. Tliank you v^ y mudi, Dr. Long. 

Senator Dodd, do you have an J luestions? 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very * ludi, Bfr. CSiairman. 

I should have noted earlier to Afary Futrell, that I have some 
questions yAdch are in writing, and if possible I would just like to 
submit them and have you rsqxmd to them. 

And again, Bfr. Chairman, I mentioned how grat^ I am, and I 
know all of us are to you for hoUing this hearing. It is my inten- 
tion—and I held vip for todqr to have the ben^t of this testimo- 
ny—is to introduce a ocunpanion bill to Congressroan Hawkins' in 
the House: the SERA. This lull is comparable U ^ ^EA^ and my 
intent is to raopose such a piece of legbuation shm /, hopefolhr by 
September. But before doing so, I want to have the benefit of the 
wisdom of my chairman here and a few others on this cmmittee 
as to what form this ought to take. I do not believe in just introduc- 
ing a bill for the sake of introducing a bill. And hopeftiUy, maybe 
before we leave here for the August 1 recess, we will be able to 
sub^t a bill to the various offices around here, so tbqr will have 
the benefit of the month of August while the members are away to 
tako a good, nard look at it and come bade in September with tne 
be 3fit of that mput. 

I should bp.ve made note of that, earlier, Mr. Chdrraan, but I 
thank you, and I thank you. Dr. Long, for your testimony. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. Senator Dodd. 

With that, I think the business the subcommittee has been 
completed for todav; so the committee will stand a4|oumed. 

[Whereupon, at 8:20 p.m. the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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